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AVE you helped carry THE SURVEY this fiscal year now 


almost closed—twelve months of augmented publishing costs, 


of unsparing economies, of big wartime demands on staff and space? ~ 
Have you thought of this adventure of ours in cooperative 
journalism as a medium for the spread of information, for the pool- 
ing of experience, and for the exchange of constructive criticism— 
as something which should help make your every outlay of money 
| SO work for the public welfare more effective by building up the 
effectiveness of uncounted other outlays of money and work for 


the same purpose? There is still time to bear a hand. 


Annual membership in Survey Associates is open 
to all SURVEY readers who become $10 cooperating 
subscribers. 

Annual membership for the current year is open 
for 10 days more. 

Join the fellowship of the men and women listed 
on pages 692 and 693 of this issue. We need every 
ounce of momentum our readers can give us in swing- 
ing in to the extraordinary demands of Fall and Winter. 


(This fiscal year closes September 30th) 
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Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 
701). 


INSTRUCTION IN JOURNALISM IN INSTITUTIONS 
oF HicHER EpucaTion. By James Melvin 
Lee, Director, Department of Journalism, 
New York University. Bulletin No. 21. 
Price 5 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

VITAL STATISTICS. 


Sanitary Series. -No. 1. 


Community Health Station, Crouch build- 


ing, Framingham, Mass. 

SoctaL CAsE WorRKERS AND BETTER INDUS- 
TRIAL Conpirions. By Shelby M. Harrison, 
Director Department of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits, Russell Sage Foundation. Paper 
read before the Division on the Family of 
the National Conference of Social Work. 
Price 10 cents. Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 East 22 street, New York city. 

ArMyY ANTHROPOMETRY AND MeEpICAL RE- 
jection Sratistics. A consolidation of 
papers read before the National Academy 
of Science, Philadelphia, November 21, 
1917, and the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, December 28, 1917. 
By Frederick L. Hoffman. Prudential In- 
surance Co., Newark, N. J. 

STABILIZING THE DOLLAR IN PURCHASING 
Power. By Irving Fisher. Reprinted 
from American Problems of Reconstruc- 
tion. E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. 

Priays For ScHoots. WOoOMEN’s CLUuBs’ DE- 
BATING PACKAGE LrprarRigs. University 
Extension Division, The University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Our BLINDED SOLDIERS; INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
Directors oF ScHoots. By Eugene Brieux. 
Red Cross Institute for the Blind, Balti- 
more, Md. 

SpecrFleD Sources OF MUNICIPAL REVENUE, 
including special assessments, business 
taxes other than on the liquor traffic, gen- 
eral license taxes, and license taxes on 
dogs, in cities haying a population of over 
30,000. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ciry Bupcet Facrs 1918. 
cipal Research, 813-820 ‘Traders 
building, Toronto. 
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AN INVESTIGATION of all branches of 
railroad work in which women are em- 
ployed, to determine the needs of the women 
workers as well as to estimate their value 
in their new roles, is the task outlined for 
Pauline Goldmark, who has been appointed 
manager of the Women’s Service Section of 
the Division of Labor of the United States 
Railroad Administration. Length of hours 
and the kind of work women will be kept 
at permanently will, it is said, depend upon 
the results of Miss Goldmark’s investigation. 
The study, it is understood, will be carried 
on all over the country. A staff for the in- 
vestigation is now being organized. 


Bureau of Muni- 
Bank 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, president of the 
League to Enforce Peace, received a cable- 
gram this week inviting him to deliver the 
principal address at the inaugural meeting 
of the council of the new League of Free 
Nations Association, to be held in London Oc- 
tober 10. The members of the executive com- 
mittee of the American league were also 
urged to attend this meeting. David Davies, 
secretary of the English association, who sent 
the cable, said that France would be repre- 
sented by Leon Bourgeois, president of the 
official committee formed by the French gov- 
ernment to study the question’of a league of 
nations, and by other prominent delegates. 
The League of Free Nations Association is 
an organization recently formed in Great 
Britain under the leadership of Prof. Gil- 
bert Murray, of Oxford; H. G. Wells, the 
author; David Dane, J. H. Thomas and 
Charles A. McCurdy, members of Parlia- 
ment; Wickham Stead, editor of the London 
Times; J. L. Garvin, editor of the London 
Observer, and J. A. Spender, editor of the 
Westminster Gazette. The outstanding fea- 
ture of its program is the advocacy of es- 
tablishing a league of nations “forthwith.” 
The announcement of its organization ex- 
presses the conviction that the German peo- 
ple cannot be included in a league of na- 
tions “until they are freed from militarist 
government and have clearly and convinc- 
ingly relinquished the dreams of imperial 
conquest and world dominion that now in- 
spire them.” 


ON MONDAY the California Supreme 
Court denied Thomas J. Mooney a writ of 
error in the United States Supreme Court. 
Press dispatches said this was the defense’s 
last move in the state courts. Mooney was 
sentenced to be hanged for his conviction for 
murder in connection with a bomb explosion 
in San Francisco two years ago. The court 
declared it was without authority to grant 
a petition, as it had overruled past petitions 
on which the present action was based. 
Counsel for Mooney announced that the pe- 
tition would be presented to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


REPLYING to the question whether women 
should be admitted to trade schools hereto- 
fore maintained for men, Secretary Lane, of 
the Department of the Interior, has written 
to the school authorities of New York city 
urging that there and elsewhere women be 
admitted into such classes. “As the war 
continues,’ wrote Secretary Lane, “and as 
men are called in large numbers for active 
military service and for service in the in- 
dustries connected directly with the war, the 
demand for women to take the places of men 
in skilled trades and to do work requiring 
special preparation will continue to in- 
crease. Most women have not had the prep- 
aration necessary to enable them to fill these 
positions and do this work, and most of them 
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must get it in the night schools or in other 
schools especially organized for this kind of 
instruction. To organize, equip and main- 
tain separate schools for women would en- 
tail much unnecessary expense.” Admitting 
women to the classes which have been main- 
tained for men in the several trades and oc- 
cupations, said Secretary Lane, is only an 
extension of the plan of co-education which 
has generally been adopted throughout the 
country. 


J. T. GILMOUR, one of the best-known ad- 
ministrators of penal institutions on this con- 
tinent, died suddenly a few weeks ago. For 
nearly twenty years Dr. Gilmour was war- 
den of the Ontario Reformatory for men. 
He was an active member and former presi- 
dent of the American Prison Association. 
When the Prison Farm at Guelph, Ontario, 
was taken over by the government for the 


(Continued on page 7or). 
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Tue Lanp Tax in Cuina. By Han Liang 
Huang. Longmans, Green & Co. 180 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.58. 

AMERICAN Ciries: THEIR MetuHops oF Bust- 
Ness. By Arthur Benson Gilbert. Mac- 
millan Co, 239 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.60. 

THe WAR AND THE Furure. By John Mase- 
field. Macmillan Co. 98 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

UNCLE Jor’s LINCOLN. By Edward A. Steiner, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 171 pp. Price 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

THe ORTHOPEDIC TREATMENT OF GUNSHOT 
Injuries. By Leo Mayer. W. B. Saunders. 
250 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $2.62. 

NaTIONAL GuiLps. By S. G. Hobson. G. 
Bell & Sons, Ltd. 370 pp. Price $2.00; 
by mail of the Survey $2.12. (English pub- 
lication.) 

Miss Mrnk’s SOLDIER AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Alice Hegan Rice. Century Co. 221 
a Price $1.25; by mail of the SuRVEY 

1.30} 

A CENTURY OF NEGRO MicraTion. By Car- 
ter Godwin Woodson. Association for 
Study of Negro Life and History. 221 pp. 
Price $1.00; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

CO-OPERATION IN DANISH AGRICULTURE. By 
Harald Faber. Longmans, Green & Co. 
176 pp. Price $2.75; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $2.85. 

AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
ence H. Northcott. 
Co. 301 pp. 
Survey $2.60. 

Use or Facrory STATISTICS IN THE INVESTI- 
GATION OF INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE. By Philip 
Sargant Florence. Longmans, Green & Co. 
153 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.33. 

Tue Sitent WarcHers. By Bennett Conple- 
stone. E. P. Dutton & Co. 342 pp. Price 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

Tue Human NeEeps oF LaApour. By See- 
bohm Rowntree. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Ltd. 168 pp. Price $.85; by mail of the 
Survey $.95. (English publication.) 

NATIONALITY AND GOVERNMENT. By Alfred 
E. Zimmern. Robert M. McBride & Co. 
364 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the 
Survey $3.15. 

My Country AND OTHER Poems. By Theo- 
dore Henry Shackelford. E. V. Pennins-- 
ton & Co. 216 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.60. 
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An Interview with Bishop Gore 


Conveying a Message to America and Some Opinions on 
Present Conditions in England 


By Worth M. Tippy 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COMMISSION ON 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


HE Rt. Rey. Charles Gore, Bishop of Oxford, 

who arrived in the United States September 11 for 

an extended speaking tour, is an influential figure 

in the social movements of England. Bishop Gore 
will speak under» the auspices of the National Committee on 
the Moral Aims of the War. He was accompanied by his 
secretary, the Rev. Edmund Brocklebank, of London, and by 
the Rev. A. T. Guttery, president-elect of the Free Church 
Council of England and Wales. ‘The party carries creden- 
tials from the British government, and Dr. Guttery is a close 
friend of Premier Lloyd George. 

Bishop Gore is an eminent biblical scholar, his commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans being known by all churchmen. 
As former bishop of Birmingham, his interest in the problems 
of labor and the welfare of the masses was so marked as to 
make him an outstanding figure in English life. He had the 
unique experience at Birmingham, while still its lord bishop, 
of having his statue put up in that city. In conference with 
the writer a few days after he arrived, Bishop Gore expressed 
his points of view with regard to present social conditions in 
England. 

First, however, he asked that the following statement, pre- 
pared at the close of the interview, be given to the American 
public through the SuRVEY: 


I am delighted to find America united in determination to carry 
through the war to victory and already showing signs of the power 
to do so. I am delighted to find that the cry of peace without vic- 
tory is nowhere acceptable. T do not believe we can have peace 
without victory. But we might have victory without permanent 
peace. Even now while we wage war we must be preparing the 
basis of peace. I would have all who love democracy and all who 
pay homage to Christ, press forward insistently the formation of 
the league of free nations. I would have Germany understand that 
she has but to repudiate the criminal spirit which has caused her 
and her Allies to conspire against the peace of the world and to 
make all the reparation in her power for the outrage committed, and 
she shall be made welcome in the fellowship of free people. We do 
not want to crush Germany, but to crush militarism out of Germany. 
I would have labor understand all the world over that in fighting for 
justice we are fighting for a world in which none shall be exploited, 
and there shall be equality of opportunity for all. 


Speaking of the resolutions on reconstruction of the British 
Labour Party, Bishop Gore said that insofar as British labor 
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can be said to be united on a policy, which is only partially 
true, this program of reconstruction represents the aims of 
labor in England; but British labor is subject to various cur- 
rents of influence. With respect to the extent to which the 
sentiment of the churches of England is back of the resolu- 
tions, he said: “I should wish that the report of the Arch- 
bishop’s Committee on the Church and Industrial Problems 
could be studied by all people interested in this question. I 
think it would be found that there is in the Church of Eng- 
land very remarkable agreement with the democratic program 
of the resolutions. The same amount of agreement would be 
found within the free churches. In the last few years there 
has been a most remarkable development of opinion, and it 
includes also the Roman Catholic church. The archbishop’s 
committee has on its personnel influential laymen and employ- 
ers as well as friends of labor, and the report was signed 
unanimously by all of these.” 

Speaking of the return to trade-union conditions after the 
war, Bishop Gore said: “The government is formally pledged 
to their restoration. If it proves impossible literally to re- 
Store them, at least the equivalent or more than the equivalent 
will prevail. The trade unions have gained immeasurably 
during the war and they have things in the hollow of their 
hands.” 

Many of the women who have gone into munition facto- 
ries, said Bishop Gore, are very tired and ready to go back 
to their homes. “Great numbers, however,’ he continued, 
“will desire to remain and no doubt they will not consent to 
abandon their new economic independence and opportunities. 
Everybody recognizes that there will be a struggle between 
the men and the women for these jobs. Another interesting 
development is that colonial troops are marrying large num- 
bers of English girls and there is certain to be a considerable 
emigration of British women to the colonies. Women now 
have suffrage on equal terms with men, except that it is 
granted to men at twenty-one and to women at thirty. There 
has also been a great development in the equal status of women 
with men since the beginning of the war.” 

When asked, Are the suggestions of the British Labour 
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Party with regard to the creation of separate legislative assem- 
blies for Scotland, Wales and England, in addition to Ireland, 
likely to receive favorable action? he replied: “Oh, yes. 
There is a very widely growing sentiment for what we call 
‘Home Rule all round’ throughout Great Britain.” 

Bishop Gore said that the broadening of the functions of 
local governments has been going on for many years at a 
greatly increased rate, and that their administrations have been 
successful. ‘There has been an immense increase of municipal 
activities, such as the feeding and caring for needy children 
and in the establishment of schools of mothercraft. 

In speaking of the new policy of England on national dem- 
ocratic education, Bishop Gore said that there had been an 
amazing growth of public opinion. The new policy of na- 
tional education which was embodied “in the act passed last 
month has met with comparatively little opposition and has 
been carried with something approaching unanimity. It is 
undoubtedly based on social equality, and upon equal opportu- 
nities for every sort of higher and specialized education, as 
well as for primary and secondary education. 

It is known that there is need in England of at least a mil- 
lion cottages to house working-people. Bishop Gore thinks 
that these will undoubtedly be built, and in great part by the 
government. ; 


A Western Experiment in Land 


Settlement 
By Vernon M. Cady 


OW the State Land Settlement Board of California has applied the experience of Australia 
to its own problems of absentee ownership, shortage of labor and waste of resources is told in 
Dr. Ellwood Mead, originator of this plan, has recently gone to Washington to be asso- 
ciated with A. P. Davis, director and chief engineer of the Reclamation Service of the Department 
in the formation of a national policy for colonizing the returned soldier. 
has been associated with Dr. Mead in California. —EnpIrTor. 


this article. 


of the Interior, 


T is not for many persons to enjoy the experience of 
buying a ready-made farm in one of the choicest spots 
in the best state in the Union, and to receive with the 
farm a present of $1,231 in cash. 

This is what happened to J. N. Thornton, nevertheless. 
Thornton, an employe of the United States government, un= 
dertook to buy a farm from the California State Land Settle- 
ment Board, in the first colony established by the board at 
Durham, Calif. He had $600 capital in cash. The fifty- 
seven acre farm that he applied for (and was granted) cost 
$9,405, with 5 per cent down, or $471, and semi-annual 
amortized payments of $357 reaching over twenty years. 

The board had prepared and sown wheat on fifty-four 
acres of this farm, so that when Thornton took possession the 
wheat was almost ready for harvesting. When the crop was 
harvested, all costs paid, including the reimbursement of the 
board for putting in the crop, amounting to $702, Thornton 
had the tidy sum of twelve hundred dollars with which to 
begin more intensive farming operations. 

Through the Land Settlement Board he will further con- 
tract to level his land for water, to drill his well for domestic 
use, and to buy and erect his storage tank. The board’s 
architect will design his house without cost to him, and this 
will be built 25 per cent cheaper than he can individually 
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When asked about British sentiment for nationalization of © 
industries and a larger public control of those not nationalized, 
Bishop Gore said: ‘“The feeling against a return to the old 
individualism has become overmastering during the war. The 
sentiment is also strong for a larger share of control by the 
government on behalf of the people. ‘The sentiment for na- 
tionalization has grown to be very powerful, especially the 
nationalization of railroads; canals are little used in England. ~ 
It is probable that the sentiment will not go to the extent 
of the complete nationalization of land. In matters of taxa- 
tion, the burdens of the war debt will undoubtedly be met, in 
large part, by an immensely enlarged demand on the owners 
of wealth.” 

In answer to the question, Is the government moving to | 
work out the details of reconstruction in advance of the end*| 
of the war? Bishop Gore replied, “The government has many 
committees hard at work on reconstruction. No government 
is likely to subsist after the war which does not meet these 
problems, and this is well understood by those in power.” 

The final question put to Bishop Gore was, Are the clergy 
of England for a negotiated peace at the present time? and his 
reply: “They are almost unanimous for a peace based upon 
victory. I do not personally think there is any other way to 
peace except by military victory.” 


Mr. Cady 


build it. Thornton, the board’s superintendent, and a special | 
farmstead engineer will lay out the farm with reference to 
the line of agriculture to be followed, the contour of the land, 
the winds, the soil, and other conditions. ‘Through the co- 
operative live stock association he will buy his live stock. He 
will also have the use of high-priced sires and eventual 
market his produce through this association. 

Thornton will have need for his $1,200 and for all econo- 
mies and cost reductions which he may receive through the 
board or the cooperative association. To level and fence 
his land, to secure his domestic water, to put up his buildings 
and stock his farm will mean an expenditure of from $8,000 
to $10,000, in addition to the cost of his land. If he re- 
quires assistance, the Land Settlement Board will loan him 
40 per cent of the capital he invests for development, up to 
$3,000, giving him ten years to pay it back in semi-annual 
amortized instalments, including 5 per cent interest.- 

Not only Thornton but a number of settlers have received 
from $800 to $1,400 on taking possession of their land, the 
harvest season coming on when the contracts were closed. 


gation and planted to alfalfa or in grain when turned ovis 
to the settler. wl 
Twenty-five hundred acres of adjoining land have been 


N 


purchased by the board and are being prepared 
for settlement in December. When the set- 
tlers take this land, they will have the means 
to meet their first payments when these fall 
due and will be able to use their own funds for 
the development of their holdings. “Thorn- 
ton’s case is exceptional only in this respect: 
he had but $600, while the cash capital of all 
the settlers on the land is $3,000, there being 
an average of $7,000 in total assets of the suc- 
cessful applicants. This is more money than 
the average young man with the required éx- 
perience has; and it is he who ought to be 
given the opportunity to purchase one of these 
farms. Owing, however, to its limitations of 
funds, the board was obliged to select among 
the applicants those who had sufficient capital 
to manage and succeed without too much de- 
pendence upon the board. 

Compare this method of bringing people to 
the land with that which usually obtains when 
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settlement is commercially undertaken. Here 
are farms ready for cropping, not farms made 
ready while cropping waits for the settler to 
“chop a little, scrape a little (i. e., level for 
irrigation), build a little, get weary and dis- 
couraged and in debt to the store-keeper, and 
get off the land wiser and poorer, in four 
cases out of five,” as the Pacific Rural Press 
puts it. Only those who have been through 
the experience realize the cost in toil and 
capital of bringing under cultivation raw 
western land, or land which has been devoted 
to grain or stock raising. ‘The California 
State Settlement Board has undertaken to lift 
some of the burdens and to hasten the work 
of preparing land for a closer form of settle- 
ment. In this particular area, the land was 
sub-divided into some sixty-three farms, vary- 0 
ing in size from thirty to one hundred and 
sixty acres, and ranging in value from $65 to 
$235 an acre, with water supplied by ditches 
running between the farms. The character of the soil rather 
than the settler’s pocket-book was the determining factor in ar- 
ranging the individual farm area and in fixing the price. A 
forty-acre place was, from an agricultural viewpoint, the 
equivalent of a whole section in productive capacity. Every 
farm was scheduled to produce, when handled properly, a 
comfortable living, and to pay its instalments. ° 


NOTHER striking feature of this colony is revealed in 
A the story of Paul Peirano, an Italian farm laborer, 
fifty-three years of age. Peirano declared in his application 
for a two-acre farm laborer’s allotment that he possessed a 
cash capital of $4,500 and that he had always worked as a 
farm laborer and desired to continue to do so. He had been 
in this country for nearly twenty years. That a man of long 
farm experience and this amount of cash should decline to 
become a farm owner has presented something of a problem 
to our conventional view of the all-pervasiveness of the land- 
owning instinct. The laborer has always been pictured as the 
potential tenant-and landowner. 
families that have taken the 20 two-acre allotments set 
aside on this first colony are as well fixed as Peirano, most of 
them are able, if they desire, to put down’their first payments 
on a farm and have something left with which to begin their 
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improvements. They prefer, however, a small home of two 
acres, a measure of independence and an opportunity to work. 
With ordinary farm labor at four dollars a day, they will not 
come out far behind the farm holder at the end of the year. 
Some of these people have no capital at all; in fact little is 
needed. ‘They are given twenty years to pay for the two 
acres, which sell for about the same price as the best farm 
land, namely $235 per acre with irrigation water. “They are 
given ten years to return in amortized payments the loan 
advanced for home building and domestic water supply. 
A central-pump and distributing system for the laborers’ al- 
lotments is being installed for this purpose. “Their homes are 
as carefully planned by the farmstead engineer as are those 
of the settlers. The materials for these homes and the con- 
tract for building them is arranged through the board. The 
most picturesque portion of the tract was set aside for these 
small blocks. They have been quickly appropriated by a 
complement of laborers and carpenters, together with a physi- 
cian and a shoemaker. 

The rights of farm labor will receive their first public recog- 
nition in this colony. The farm laborer has been disfranchised 
socially and economically by speculative and capitalistic farm- 
ing. The economic status of the tenant is now little better 
than that of the laborer. In the West he has had to compete 
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with Asiatic labor both as laborer and as tenant, resulting in 
a conflict in which he has been the loser. His kind has gone 
to swell the ranks of the landless, womanless and childless 
I. W. W.’s. In the meantime the demand for skilled agricul- 
tural workers, keepers of standard-bred live stock and growers 
of valuable crops under irrigation increases with no supply to 
meet the demand. Such labor has been regularly imported 
from Scotland, Denmark and other countries. In his ex- 
perience in Australia, Dr. Ellwood Mead, chairman of the 
California State Land Settlement Board, and author of the 
bill creating the board, found it possible to settle several thou- 
sand such families upon the state colonies of Victoria and New 
South Wales. We shall, indeed, not have healthy rural com- 
munities until the adequate housing and independence of the 
laborer is assured. 

Many voices have been raised in this country against the 
growth of tenancy, land speculation, and impossible land 
prices, but no concrete and practical proposals to correct or 
neutralize these greatest of rural evils have been made until 
Ellwood Mead came back to this country from his eight years’ 
experience at the head of the State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission of Victoria, Australia. “The democracy of the 
Australian states, with their early and rapid triumph over 
the waste and the exploitation of individualism, strongly ap- 
pealed to him. His own work there, supported by immense 
sums of money, showed the possibility of replacing great areas 
of sheep and wheat land with small irrigated farms, the land 
for which had been purchased by the state, subdivided, put 
in alfalfa and in every way made ready for settlement. 

State settlement, as developed in Australia and as adopted 
by California, puts an end to land speculation. ‘The state 
_ buys land only on the basis of its productive value. The price 
paid, including the cost of subdivision, supervision, and the 
like, must not exceed what the land itself can pay for and 
leave a comfortable margin of profit when turned over to 
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the settler. New Zealand and most of the Australian states 
have applied various methods to force the sale of land to the 
state when held in large amounts by single owners, or when 
holdings which have the possibilities of intensive cultivation — 
are devoted to extensive methods of agriculture while they — 
are held for a rise in land prices. It is not believed that it — 
will be necessary in California to apply such means in order 
to secure land, as the bottom has so completely fallen out of 
commercial colonization that land owners are quite willing to 
turn their lands over to the state board. 

But the skeptic may remark that the individual settler may 
still speculate with the land acquired from the state. As the 
California law now stands, it is true that this may be done, 
although not easily. He cannot pay for his land for five 
years, and he cannot dispose of his land without the consent 
of the board for ten years. The complete prevention of spec- 
ulation, of tenancy, and of our private land-owning type prob- 
ably cannot be secured without. a nationalization of the land, 
the adoption of the leasehold as practiced in New South 
Wales, the borough councils of England, or by such a method 
as that adopted by the Germans in their system of the Renten- 
gut, whereby all the mortgages and debts outstanding against 
a farm property are redeemed by the state bank and consoli- 
dated into a mortgage which can never -be completely paid 
off. The California law has, however, removed the menace 
of tenancy for a decade, and has secured the first condition 
for a cooperative community life, namely the presence and 
contributing intelligence of the owners themselves. | 

Colony life of this type is a great socializing agency. The 
miscellaneous assortment of individuals with their varying ex- 
periences and capacities is reduced to order and purpose. The 
colony has an economic basis and a business and social policy. 

Family life on the farm is restored to its place of fifty years 


-ago with its democratic community control, its cooperation, 


and the cultivation of the land by its owners. A generation 


‘lege. 
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ago, rural unrest due to the speculative selling and re-selling 
of the land was just beginning to gain headway. The farm 
was the homestead or the farmstead within which the children 
grew to undisturbed maturity. State settlement aims to secure 
the same end. The old farm life was democratic in nature; 
the state colony will be the same. The colony will manage 
its own affairs, run its own school plant on the land set aside 
for the purpose, own its irrigation system and conduct its own 
stock breeding and selling association. Because the old rural 
life was stable and permanent, the local meeting was a matter 
of importance, and through it the affairs of the community 
were regulated and directed. It will be so in the state colony. 
The old rural communities expressed their cooperation by 
means of their barn-raising and corn-husking bees. This spirit 
has richly expressed itself in the Australian colonies. Fre- 
quently as many as fifty teams put the place of the new comer 
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to rights in a single day. When established, the colonies in 
California will be just as fraternal. 

Many attempts to improve economic and social conditions 
are wrecked upon the rocks of unsound finance; such ven- 
tures are not self-sustaining. ‘Chis danger does not threaten 
in state colonization. It costs the tax-payer little or nothing. 
The state’s credit is used and interest charges paid for all money 
borrowed. ‘Ten thousand dollars was, indeed, appropriated to 
start the work, but this will probably not be needed in the 
future. “The $250,000 appropriated was in the nature of a 
loan with interest. Full use has been made of the resources 
of the college of agriculture. If by the aid of credit and 
science one hundred families can be placed in happy and pros- 
perous possession of 6,400 acres of land upon which not a sin- 
gle owner has lived for a generation, the work will be well 
worth doing. 


John Brown and International 


Citizenship 
By Jennie Mc Mullin Turner 


HEN he was fourteen years old, John Brown 
left school and went to work. He had been 
through five arithmetics and three grammars; he 
knew the main facts and the military and politi- 
cal details of American history from 1492 down. He had 


- had daily lessons in painting, though he could not paint; daily 


lessons in music, though he could not sing. His father was 
willing to send him to high school, although he could not very 
well afford it, but eight years spent in the elementary schools 
repeating obvious facts did not tempt the boy to continue in 


. the academic world. 


So his father got him a job in the factory where he himself 
was employed. That was almost twenty years ago, and John 
Brown is still there. “The twenty years have been unevent- 
ful and unexciting. Even his entrance at the age of twenty- 
one into the full rights of citizenship seemed of no particular 
moment to him. He really thought very little about it. He 
had learned in school that it is a great privilege to live in a 
country where all men can vote; but as to just why it is a 
privilege, and what duties go with the privileges he was unin- 
structed. “It is a dangerous thing to start a child to thinking 
about the complex problems of economic and political life,” 
said the wise men who directed the- educational policies of 
the city. “It. only makes him critical of existing institutions 
and puts ideas into his head that ought not to be there until 
he is old enough and experienced enough to form sound 
opinions.” 

Thus John Brown was protected from the danger of inde- 
pendent thought, and as he grew older he did not depart from 
his habit of accepting whatever was recommended as safe and 
correct by those who knew. 

Stanley Randolph was one of those who knew. He had 
had opportunities. He had gone to school with John Brown 
when they were boys. He hated the monotony of it almost 
as much as John, but he went on to high school and to col- 
Even when he was in the grades with John he was 
taking private lessons in French, German and Italian. It 
was impressed upon him by his family that a knowledge of 
modern languages was necessary if he wanted to get anywhere 
in life. It was also impressed upon him that in order to have 
an advantage over other men he must go on to high school 


and college and study history, government, and economics, 
because familiarity with all of these is essential to successful 
professional, business and social life as well as to happy and 
satisfactory citizenship. 

So Stanley Randolph became a leader of men—of such 
men as John Brown. 

When we went into the war, Stanley Randolph saw at 
once something of the tremendous import of the conflict. He 
saw the necessity for sacrifice; he saw that American institu- 
tions, faulty as some of them are, are well worth protecting. 
He saw also that many of the John Browns of the United 
States did not feel the significance of the conflict so keenly 
as he felt it. He was horrified at the indifference and igno- 
rance of the masses. “The knowledge of world history, of 
government, of economics and of sociology had been kept for 
him and his fellow intellectuals. Now he was shocked to. 
find that men and women who had left school at the age of 
fourteen did not have a proper insight into the complex in- 
ternational situation! } ; 

Stanley Randolph and his friends decided that they must 
begin at once to ““Americanize” the whole population. They 
must teach citizenship to every human being; they must share 
with people of all ages and conditions the heritage of knowl- 
edge which they had previously monopolized. Citizenship 
must be taught to the children of the poor as well as of the 
rich. It must be taken to the mothers in their homes. ‘Those 
who come from overseas must be trained in the use of the 
national language, in order that they may keep in touch with 
the changing demands and increasing responsibilities of na- 
tional citizenship. 

Before Stanley Randolph has had time to work out his 
theories of citizenship training for John Brown; before John 
Brown has realized the importance of these fieoree for him- 
self, a new perplexity has arisen. 

Adam Franklin is a dreamer. He can see possibilities and 
difficulties so far in the future that he is a disturbing element 
in the unimaginative lives of Stanley Randolph and John 
Brown. He is usually on the wrong side, the uncomfortable 
side, of popular questions. At present he is thoroughly in 
accord with Stanley Randolph in his idea that we must have 
universal training for national citizenship, accompanied and 
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made possible by universal knowledge of the national lan- 
guage. He is out of sympathy, however, with the idea that 
this training is one of the great problems of today. He be- 
lieves that it is really a problem of yesterday bequeathed to 
us by a generation which failed to recognize and perform 
its duty. He believes that, as a result, we are putting the 
emphasis upon the establishment of training for national citi- 
zenship when we ought to be free to attend to the new task 
which faces us—the task of training for international citizen- 
ship! 

Adam Franklin is not one of those who spend their time 
arguing about “internationalism” or the pendency of a formal 
league of nations with a formal machinery of government. 
He simply recognizes the probability of an increasing amount 
of commercial and political intercourse among the nations and 
the tendency for that intercourse to be carried on in some one 
language agreed upon either formally or informally. He be- 
lieves, therefore, that the nations should be taught to under- 
stand each other—their history, stage of progress and ideals, 
especially their ideals of the privileges and duties of interna- 
tional citizenship. 

To him the most important ideal to be set up for that in- 
ternational citizenship is democracy. The privileges and duties 
must fall alike upon the sons of Stanley Randolph and John 
Brown. ‘The opportunity for entrance upon an international 
career must be open to both; training for international citi- 
zenship, like training for national citizenship, must be given 
to both. And just as we can have no real democracy in a 
nation so long as a part of the population is shut out by its 
ignorance of the national language from participation in na- 
tional affairs, so, according to this dreamer, we can have no 
real democracy among the nations so long as any of the 
nations, or certain classes in any of the nations, are shut out, 
by their ignorance of a common language, from participa- 
tion in international affairs. 


It often requires the efforts of a Franklin to wake up the 
practical John Browns and Stanley Randolphs. On this par- 
ticular principle of democracy our own prophets in America 
have been less successful than have the leaders of democracy in 
England. The British Labour Party, at its recent meeting in 
Nottingham, went on record in favor of the adoption of an 
international language and the instruction of the working 
classes in that language. In America organized labor has 
fallen in carelessly with the demands for the elimination of 
foreign language instruction in the grades, without stopping 
to think whether this wholesale condemnation of all foreign 
language instruction is really in the interest of their children. 

The whole question of training for citizenship is, unfortu- 
nately, although perhaps unavoidably, connected with the ques- 
tion of the teaching of enemy languages in our public elemen- 
tary schools. In various European countries foreign lan- 
guages are taught to native children in the elementary grades 
because experience has shown that young children learn Jan- 
guages more easily than older people. In America, the teach- 
ing of foreign languages in the elementary grades has been 
much less universal than in other countries. Unluckily, in a 
large number of cases, a foreign language is taught to children 
of foreign birth or foreign parentage who already know it as 
well or better than they know English. Unfortunately, also, 
the foreign language which thus takes much of the time of 
foreign-speaking children from other things they need in 
American life is, in a great number of cases, German. The 
present movement for the elimination of foreign languages 
from the grades is mainly the result of a desire to attack the 
teaching of German to German-speaking children who dwell 
in a German environment. 
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The popular way of putting it is “English only in the 
grades.” It is this which brings it into conflict with Adam 
Franklin’s theories. Obviously, the teaching of their native 
language in the elementary grades to young people of foreign 
birth or parentage is an entirely different proposition from the 
teaching of some one or more foreign language chosen for 
diplomatic purposes to native-born English-speaking children. 
The slogan “English, only, in the grades” is unhappily se- 
lected, because it makes no distinction between the two ques- — 
tions, and by carrying with it the patriotic significance attached — 
to abolition of the teaching of German, prejudices the mind 
of the undiscriminating against consideration of the teaching 
of a chosen language of diplomacy. 

Adam Franklin thinks he can understand the indifference 
of Stanley Randolph to this phase of the subject. The Ran- 
dolph children will not be affected by the prejudice against 
foreign languages in the grades. They will be taught at home 
or in private schools as heretofore all the French, Italian, 
Spanish and other languages which may be considered essen- 
tial to open up to them a career in international life along © 
social, political or commercial lines. Stanley Randolph can 
afford to send them to high school and college, where they 
will continue their language work. The “English only” 
question is not therefore of personal moment to the Randolph 
family. 

With John Brown it is different. He has never thought 
very much about the reasons why in the past; he has let the 
Stanley Randolphs run the affairs of the nation. In the same 
way he is not thinking now about the fact that the sons of the 
Randolphs of every country are sure to run international 
affairs if they are able to communicate with each other while 
the sons of the John Browns of every nation have the language 
bar between.them. He is accepting the phrase and program 
“English, only, in the grades” without realizing that it means 
“English, only, for the children of John Brown” and nothing 
of the kind for the children of Stanley Randolph. He has 
accepted as satisfactory the idea that anybody can learn lan- 
guages at public expense, in the high schools and universities. 
He does not stop to think that his own children are not in the 
high school and university. 

He does not understand, moreover, that even if he could 
afford to send his children to high school and university, that 
is not the place for them to be learning the rudiments of a 
foreign language. He does not send them there to learn to 
read and write and spell in their native language; he does not 
send them there to learn to count, to add, to multiply, to 
divide. He does not send them there to perform the mechani- 
cal tasks which through long training in the grades have be- 
come second nature to them. He sends them there because 
he hopes to have opened to them great vistas of knowledge, 
great opportunities of which they can take advantage if they 
have the mechanical background of control over language and 
other tools of learning. 

Adults have no time to learn the a b c’s of a language.” 
They have not the patience for it. They get no delight from 
it. They seldom become proficient in the use of a language 
which they attempt to learn in high school or college. When 
they do, it is through an undue sacrifice of other valuable 
training and information. 

John Brown has never thought about all this. But Stan- 
ley Randolph has. That is the reason why he employs a 
French governess to teach French to his children while they 
are young enough to enjoy language gymnastics. That is the 
reason why he can be considered inconsistent when he goes 
out in a campaign for the elimination of all foreign language 
teaching in the elementary grades without any suggestion for 
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substituting a properly selected language for international 


communication. 


British labor already sees the foreign language problem as a 
fundamental problem of international democracy. The Adam 
Franklins of Great Britain as well as of the United States are 
aware also that if the language of diplomacy is really to be 
made available to the Browns as well as to the Randolphs it 
must be taught to them at public expense in the elementary 
grades, at the age period at which it is now taught to the 
Randolphs at private expense. 

That is'the reason why these constructive dreamers of 
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every country are concerned over the inconsistency of the 
Stanley Randolphs and the indifference of the John Browns. 
The Franklins want to see a strong sentiment developed in 
favor ‘of a treaty stipulation on this language question. ‘They 
want to see a language of diplomacy established by that treaty 
and the teaching of that language made compulsory in the free 
elementary schools of every nation which signs the treaty. 
‘They want to insure, at least, that such a war as has brought 
about the democratization of training for national citizenship 
will not be necessary in order to bring about the democrati- 
zation of training for international citizenship. 


Community Councils— De- 
mocracy Every Day: II 


The Growing-Up of Community 
Councils of National Defense 


By John Collter 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 


OMMUNITY Councils of National Defense are a 
plan only some eight months old. ‘They are an 
agreed-upon necessity, and much technical skill has 
gone into their devising. Nominally, they have 

perhaps a million and a quarter members. “There is no civilian 
war work which community councils somewhere have not 
done. ‘Their activities have extended from the easy thing of 
patriotic rallies to the difficult thing of conducting housing 
surveys and instituting rooming directories for the government, 
and of meeting the problem of returned tuberculous soldiers. 
Yet in the main it must be repeated that they are an agreed- 
on plan rather than a permanent actuality. 

It is worth while to review the history of national, state, 
county and community defense organization. ‘The Council 
of National Defense began its work with an infinity of tasks. 
It was a research body, a body charged with industrial mobi- 
lization and the concentration of material resources for war 
work. At the same time it was a medium through which 
federal authority reached out to the states and to the popular 
mind. 

Gradually the national council has surrendered its executive 
duties to old or new departments of the government. Its 
research work has been similarly transferred in part. But the 
task of organizing war work agencies through state govern- 
ments, and of reaching the popular mind in a direct way, 
has correspondingly grown. 

Every state in the Union has created its defense organiza- 
tion. Nearly every state has created a county organization. 
Forty-one states have now formally embarked on community 
council work. The Council of National Defense deals with 
the states through its State Councils Section. This section is 
a clearing house and a service agency. It stimulates, guides 
and discreetly requires the state organizations to push ahead 
with their own organization and to assume fully the burden 
of the war. 

This article deals only with community councils, which 


1In a series of three articles Mr. Collier is discussing the progress of 
community defense organization in rural and urban districts. The first article 
appeared in the issue for August 31. The third will deal with community 
defense organization in large cities and with the probable future of com- 
munity councils—Ep. 


COMMUNITY CENTER ASSOCIATION 


are different from the national council, from state councils 
and from county councils in a fundamental particular. The 
national council is a body of men and women designated by 
authority. “The state councils are commissions similarly de- 
signated. “The county councils are committees of the few. 
These state and county bodies do work on their own initia- 
tive—in Michigan the yearly budget of the state council is 
$5,000,000. They lend their machinery to any war task— 
and in varying degrees, through war chests, through central 
war bureaus and schemes of coordination, they work to bring 
orderliness into the multitude of war tasks which are being 
carried out by federal departments, by war work agencies like 


the Y. M. C. A. and Red Cross, and by specialized war 


What Are Community Councils 
of National Defense? 


OMMUNITY COUNCILS are official bodies 

made up of individual citizens, chartered by the na- 
tional government, doing war service in individual and 
group capacities. They are self-governing bodies, but 
may be deprived of authority by action of the state or 
county representative of the Council of National De- 
fense. They execute tasks assigned from Washington 
Member- 


and further tasks agreed upon by themselves. 
ship in the community council is based upon loyalty and 
definite service promised and continuously rendered; 


there are no other restrictions. All institutions and 
organizations working in the community council area 
are joined in an advisory committee; the organizations 
keep their independence but lend their experience and 
facilities to the citizens, and the citizens keep their inde- 
pendence but lend their voluntary effort to the organiza- 
tions. The council takes independent initiative at its 
discretion. 
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service bodies made up of the people in localities. Secretary 
Baker, in a recent letter to the President, fully described this 
phase of the state defense work, which is in the main a war 
efficiency measure, without any greater necessary reference to 
popular organization than has most of the nation’s depart- 
mental war work. 

The community council is sharply distinguished from all 
war organization that has preceded it. Community councils 
are the people themselves, enrolled with no regard for political, 
religious or other affiliations, chartered indirectly by the fed- 
eral government, financing their own enterprise and govern- 
ing it, and undertaking to help in all war work. This work 
is in the main not new work. Members of the community 
council lend themselves as individuals or groups to Liberty 
loan, war savings stamps, Red Cross, war camp community 
work. All of these war activities are specifically organized 
and the community council can but reinforce them. But a 
community council is more than a recruiting station for volun- 
tary helpers of existing war organizations. It is the people 
of a locality, usually a school district, organized under parlia- 
mentary or business forms, meeting consecutively, weighing 
the values of this or that war task, this or that national policy, 
and doing at least something in its own corporate capacity. 


The Community Council a State of Mind 


Unuess there is this conscious local self-activity there is no 
community council, whatever name may be used. It is for 
this reason that anyone experienced in community work must 
hesitate to accept the full meaning of the statement, for 
example, that three-quarters of a million people in Oklahoma 
are organized into community councils. Oklahoma is grow- 
ing into a community council organization. Chicago is grow- 
ing, and New York is beginning to grow. It is certain that 
if the war continues for two years these community councils 
will have become epoch-making realities. But the process is 
one of growth, and it would require an intimate knowledge 
of the situation in any given neighborhood to say whether a 
community council had passed beyond the stage of being a 
recruiting station for existing specialized war work, and had 
entered into the stage of conscious corporate existence, of 
positive local democracy. 

A case in the suburbs of New York city will illustrate this 
point. Far Rockaway, on Long Island, has about 7,000 in- 
habitants. An enterprising local group, whose leaders were 
Joseph F. Culman, Jr., and Manny Strauss, decided to break 
the record in the third Liberty loan. “They card-indexed the 
population. ‘They prepared a big map, locating each home. 
They opened a community store and social center on the 
public square. They planned things so that a wage-worker, 
buying on the instalment plan, would be insured against loss 
if he was sincerely unable to continue his payments. ‘They 
devised means through which a schoolboy might earn his 
Liberty bond by doing productive work. ‘They had prepared 
a special motion picture. “They held rallies indoors and out- 
doors. Day by day the great map showed how many house- 
holds and how many members of each household had ‘done 
their bit.” ‘The campaign was handled with finesse, so that 
there was no appearance of coercion, although virtually the 
population was assessed. Far Rockaway quintupled its Liberty 
loan quota. Of its 7,000 inhabitants 4,645 bought Liberty 
bonds. 

Immediately thereafter came the Red Cross drive. Records 
were smashed again, and the town had a glorious good time 
while smashing them. 

Now, was the Far Rockaway One-Hundred-Per-Cent-Win- 
The-War Community Organization a community council of 
defense? Its leaders insist—no, it was not. There had 
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been a noteworthy application of system to the gathering of 
funds. There had been fine advertising psychology. Social 
contagion, gregariousness and emulation within local groups 
had been skilfully worked up. But the people had not 
assembled, had not deliberately said “I will” to the President’s 
request for the institution of a community council, had not 
adopted a corporate existence. Community councils are not a 
form of organization, but rather a state of mind, backed up 
with deliberate mental judgments and made good through 
consecutive discussion of and action upon the whole task of 
the community in helping to win the war. Therefore, Far 
Rockaway was not yet a community council. 

But Far Rockaway was splendidly situated to start growing 
a community council. When the Red Cross drive was over a 
general organization meeting took place, and a tentative 
organization was agreed on. One or two continuous services | 
were undertaken—the maintenance of a soldiers’ recreation 
room, for example. But even yet, Far Rockaway is not a 
community council. 

Far Rockaway will become a community council when, 
after due notice, the people. as individuals present themselves, 
enroll as members of the council, undertake to do continuous 
service for the term of the war, specify their preferences in 
war work, and adopt means for the local control of their group — 
undertaking. Thereafter, for better or worse, the destinies 
of the community council are left to the people. All the 
present efficiency mechanism will be at the disposal of the — 
organized people. Every church, every lodge, every institu-— 
tion or group whi®h is loyal will help on the advisory body, — 
which will not, however, control the action of the community — 
council. 

Far Rockaway is a helpful instance because its leaders have 
grasped the distinction between business coordination and 
active democracy. They have undertaken to show that 
eficiency can be so used as to produce a something that is 
wholly different from, though not antagonistic to, itself{— 
responsible, autonomous, deliberate local democracy. They 
are determined that the appearance of democracy shall not 
deflect them from a further effort to achieve the substance 
of that: vague, enormous Reality for which America is sacri- 
ficing in this world war. 

Vague, enormous intangible! ‘That is how com- 
munity councils look to many people who are used to dealing 
with realities of a more measurable kind. Yet the state 
councils of defense have taken the President’s plan with 
prompt seriousness. Forty-one states have definitely under- 
taken to institute community councils throughout, five have 
replied that they are already developing analogous neighbor- 
hood organizations, and only two have not seen the vision. 
_ Here are some gleanings from the experience of the past — 
five months: 

Iowa has worked through organizations, more or less com- 
plete, in every school district, and as a result the Iowa State 
Council reports that the spring wheat planting of 1917 has 
been multiplied by five this year. 

Indiana held 100 township war conferences, through which 
the county councils projected the organization of neighbor-— 
hoods. As one result, “food production committees have be- 
come active in every county and township council, and practi-— 
cally every foot of available land has been put into service 
for war gardens.” 

Delaware, through its state council, has required every 
public school teacher to undergo training in the organization 
of community councils and has met their expenses. This 
training is practical as well as theoretical, a demonstration 
council being formed through the five weeks during which 
teachers attended the summer school. 
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The State Council Women’s Committee in Illinois has 
argely completed the organization of community singing in 
very public school in the state. At one concert 600 children, 
ecruited from twenty-eight public and two parochial schools, 
rave a concert assisted by 300 adult voices. 

Idaho has developed war-time community choruses in 
wenty of forty-one counties. 

Wisconsin has made available $200,000 for county council 
vork, has provided field organizers throughout the state, and 
ias bulletined everywhere the following proclamation: 


The Council of Defense is organized patriotism. It should have 
yn its rolls the name of every man and woman in the state. This 
neans local branches of the county council in every city, town, vil- 
age and school district. Is your county so organized? Are you a 
nember of any branch of the council? If you are, well and good. 
‘f you are not, it is up to you to throw your weight into the organi- 
ration of loyalty. 


From Jefferson Davis county, Mississippi, comes the fol- 
owing: 

Letters were sent to four or five selected men and women in each 
‘;chool district, asking them to form a committee for organizing the 
sommunity council. On Wednesday these organization committees 
met and adopted their plans. On Thursday a community war con- 
ference brought together all the members of the organization com- 
nittees of the county. Every nook and corner was represented. On 
‘riday the organization committees held mass meetings in every 
school district. Members of the county council attended and helped 


‘put across” the community councils. There is now a community 
council in every school district. 


The Range Creek Council of Texas reports: 


Active committees on food conservation, thrift stamps, labor sup- 
ply, sanitation, Liberty loan, war gardens, Red Cross. The food 
pledge is being rigidly carried out in every home without one word 
of complaint. We are carrying out a little plan which I will tell 
you about. Every member brings a dozen eggs, a pound of butter, 
or anything we can sell for twenty-five cents, to our meeting each 
week, and it certainly does help bear expenses. 


Pennsylvania has led in mobilizing the churches. Phila- 
Jelphia county was used as a demonstration ground and the 
plan was later extended to the whole state. ‘There is a 
lirector for churches, each large and small denomination ap- 
points a counsellor, and each counsellor is obligated to secure 
-ooperation from every church in his denomination. One 
meeting on national issues every month is the minimum ex- 
pected of each church. 

- California has used the “drive” method in organizjng her 
state council work, proceeding from the communities upward. 
A special mass meeting is held for each important group in 
the community, including school children and wage-earners. 
The climax is a great mass meeting, addressed by carefully 
-hosen speakers. School superintendents, agricultural agents 
and women’s divisions are working through the community 
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councils, assisted by organizers who give their whole time to 
this work. ‘The expense of this campaign, through which the 
state as a whole is being organized, is completely met by the 
local communities. 

Connecticut is one of the forward states. Her state and 
local councils will “tackle anything.’ Among other services, 
the United States Housing Corporation reports that room 
registration has been effectively carried out, to the satisfaction 
of the technical bureaus of the corporation, by Connecticut’s 
local councils. In addition, the manufacturers in a number 
of cities have been induced to employ women for part-time 
work. ‘The demand for labor has been relieved without 
increasing the burden of housing facilities.’ To the Con- 
necticut council the difficult problem of rent profiteering has 
been committed by the housing corporation. 

The Idaho library system has thrown itself into community 
council organization. It provides headquarters, clerical sery- 
ices, a record system and a central reporting station in every 
county. 

South Carolina and Illinois have started a momentous work, 
from the point of view of the enduring worth-whileness of 
community councils. In South Carolina a comprehensive state 
health program, based largely on the use of volunteers within 
neighborhoods, has been projected, partially financed by the 
state, and already has carried health education into nearly 
every county. In Illinois the county councils have undertaken, 
through citizens’ committees, to meet the whole problem of 
tuberculosis as revealed through the draft. ‘They will provide 
for tuberculous men who were rejected, for soldiers returning 
with tuberculosis, will establish sanatoria and develop a con- 
tinuous campaign, dealing with personal hygiene and the need 
of early diagnosis, among the civilian population. - 

Oklahoma is the banner state for community council work. 
She anticipated the President’s call, placed her entire school 
system at the disposal of the government, and in one drive, 
without any coercion, secured an enrollment of 750,000 mem- 
bers. The state council has been far-seeing. It has instructed 
all its local councils to include representatives of the foreign- 
born, and has specifically urged that a public-spirited German 
be placed on every county committee. Oklahoma ‘means 
business” in this war. On June first the state council called 
into service every male between the ages of fifteen and sixty 
for two weeks’ work on a farm, the time and place to be 
designated by the county council. Its exemptions were few, 
but carefully thought out. 

Nearly all of these cases, taken from among scores like 
them, are rural or semi-rural. What of the great cities? The 
next article will describe what Chicago and New York are 
doing. 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL UNIT 
TO ITALY 


T the request of the Italian gov- 

ernment the American Red Cross 
is sending to Italy a unit of doctors, 
nurses, social workers and educators to 
assist in the work against tuberculosis 
and to build up a child welfare cam- 
paign among the civil population similar 
to that which is being done in France. 
The unit is an expression of that big 
international effort for the promotion of 
human welfare under way in all of the 
Allied nations and by means of which 
each is learning the plans, projects and 
effective measures which the others have 
found useful. 

The unit will be headed by Dr. Will- 
iam Charles White, of Pittsburgh, as 
director, and by Dr. Robert H. Bishop, 
public health commissioner of Cleveland, 
as assistant director. With them will be 
Dr. John H. Lowman, professor of 
clinical medicine .-at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York 
city; Dr. E. A. Peterson, director of 
medical supervision in public schools, 
Cleveland; Dr. Robert G. Paterson, 
head of the tuberculosis branch of the 
Ohio State Health Department, Colum- 
bus, and Mary S. Gardner, head of the 
bureau of public health nursing of the 
American Red Cross. ‘The executive 
manager of the unit is Lewis D. Bement, 
of Framingham, Mass., and the execu- 
tive secretary is Bertha M. Laws, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. R. A. Bolt, of Cleveland, 
will be the chief of the division of child 
welfare. 

Among the others are: Dr. W. I. 
Jones, Columbus, Ohio; Miss M. T. 
McCarthy, Waltham, Mass.; Miss A. 
M. McCauley, Providence, R. I.; Dr. 
J.C) -PalmerweNewark Ne ene Dr 
Ross Worth, Detroit, Mich.; Morgan 
H. Stafford and Seymour H. Stone, of 
Boston; Dr. Gertrude Sturges, New 
York city; Miss E. Thomson, Chicago; 
Miss H. B. Eveline, Montclair, N. J.; 
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Miss A. L. Kelly and Miss E. R. Cum- 
mer, Cleveland; J. D. Halliday, of 
Cleveland, will be publicity manager. 
The work of the unit will be divided 
into three branches—tuberculosis dis- 
pensaries, with visiting nursing and hos- 


pital. assistance; child welfare, with 
traveling dispensaries, home education 
and nursing; public education, carried 
on by lectures, pamphlets, posters, mo- 
tion pictures and other methods. 

Italy has made great progress in many 
of her large cities, especially in Genoa, 
Milan, Turin and other cities of the 
North, in tuberculosis and child welfare 
work, but has been unable, of course, to 
meet the added burden which the war 
has put upon her. As examples of Ital- 
ian work, one may cite the situation in 
Genoa, which for many years, probably 
over twenty, has had a museum showing 
the various phases of tubercular disease, 
as well as modern methods of combating 
it. Campaign.and educational literature 
are there for distribution among the 
people. Attached to the museum are a 
dispensary and visiting nurses’ school, 
not surpassed in any of the American 
cities. “There are also children’s hos- 
pitals in the mountains. In Rome the 
Giornale d'Italia raised money by popu- 
lar subscription and built a_ beautiful 
hospital on one of the hills for children 
with bone tuberculosis. 

In Genoa also is an attractive open air 
school. In the middle of the enormous 
sea wall, of primitive structure, with 
the surf washing against the wall below 
it and protected from the winds of the 
north by the wall itself, in constant sun- 
shine, provision is made for two or three 
hundred Genoese children of the more 
unfortunate classes. “They arrive in the 
morning, get their midday meal and 
morning luncheon, and are sent to their 
homes in the evening. Play is super- 
vised by special teachers, bathing facili- 
ties arranged for, the children take sing- 
ing lessons, and a healthier, happier look- 
ing lot of children, itis said, one could 
scarcely find. 


CHILDREN AND PATRIOTIC 
SOLICITATION 1 


WARNING against the misuse of 3 


children as solicitors in patriotic © 


campaigns for funds was sounded last © 
week by Owen R. Lovejoy, general sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor © 
Committee, and George A. Hall, secre- — 
tary of the New York Child Labor Com- — 
mittee. Mr. Lovejoy took as the text 
of his statement a remark attributed by 
the press to John R. Mott, general 
director of the United War Work Com- 
mittee, which is to conduct during the 
week of November 11 a campaign for 
$170,000,000 for all of the seven organi- 
zations recognized by the War Depart- 
ment as doing welfare work for Ameri- 
can soldiers overseas [see the SURVEY 
for last week, page 674.] Mr. Mott 
was quoted as saying that ‘“‘one million 
boys” would be asked “to earn five dol- 
lars apiece” in this drive. “The approach 
of the Fourth Liberty Loan Campaign, 
which begins September 28, was also 
cited as a reason for speaking now. Mr. 
Lovejoy called upon the above commit- 
tee, the Red Cross and other organiza- 
tions engaged in patriotic drives to join 
in a policy of allowing no children under 
eighteen years to engage in soliciting 
funds in any kind of “‘street occupation, 
salvage-collecting or theater appeal.” His 
statement, issued to the press, follows: 


The $170,000,000 campaign of the United 
War Work Committee is probably the big- 
gest enterprise of the kind in the history of 
the world. The initial statement of 
the general director, John R. Mott, as re- 
ported in one of the papers, contains a par- 
agraph which I am sure Mr. Mott does not 
desire taken literally and without qualifica- 
tion. He is reported as saying: “In our last 
campaign we asked 200,000 boys to earn ten 
dollars apiece. We are going to ask one 
million boys to earn five dollars each for this 
purpose. It must not be money given by the 
parents, but actually earned. The girls are 
going to do something of a similar charac- 
ter: 

Mr. Mott is too familiar with the dan- 
gers of street trading, peddling, soliciting, 
and appealing for funds in theaters by young 
children to overlook the danger that would 
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arise if young children are set to the task 
of earning $5 each without regard to the 
method. ‘That the matter has already re- 
ceived serious consideration is indicated by 
the joint statement issued June 28 by H. N. 
MacCracken, director, Bureau of Junior 
Membership, American Red Cross, and 
Prof. George D. Strayer, Division of Edu- 
cation, National War Savings Committee. 
They say: “Statements have been made in 
recent campaigns that school children have 
engaged in unauthorized street speaking, 
selling, soliciting and collecting contribu- 
tions outside of school hours. Although 
these activities have their origin in the laud- 
able zeal of the children or those responsible 
for their welfare, they must be discouraged. 
The danger of overstimulation and of the 
undue pressure exerted by inter-school com- 
petitions are as great as the dangers of 
slackness and indifference. ‘Teachers some- 
times create this condition by saying to the 
children, ‘You must bring a quarter, a dol- 
lar, etc., next Monday.’ ” 


That evils have already been traced from 
the exposure of children to the money-earn- 
ing drive of the earlier campaigns is indi- 
cated by reports from the Chicago Juvenile 
Protective Association. In that city children 
were engaged to speak in theaters and man- 
agers were found reckless about their use 
of children for regular performances in vio- 
lation of the Illinois child labor law. They 
report that hundreds of young girls who 
have been on the streets soliciting subscrip- 
tions of one kind or another have lost a great 
deal of that reserve which every girl should 
have and have become very free and fa- 
miliar with the passersby to their own detri- 
ment and to the menace of public welfare. 


One of the favorite methods of raising 
funds in Chicago was through salvage, al- 
though the Juvenile Court law makes it a 
penal offense for junk dealers to purchase 
or even receive from children any waste 
material. They paid the children in War 
‘Savings Stamps, and honor cards to the chil- 
dren and the young wage-earners were pro- 


fusely decorated with these symbols of pa- . 


triotic devotion. 


Of one hundred delinquent children stud- 
ied in the Juvenile Court and committed to 
an institution for delinquents, 30 per cent 
had had illegal junk experience and 30 per 
cent of the cases showed that this experience 
was the specific reason for their appearance 
in court. 


Referring to this danger, Miss Lathrop, 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, says that 
many children cannot be protected from 
temptation and danger save by a general 
public policy, and the National Child Labor 
Committee believes a specific statement should 
be issued jointly by the United War Work 
_ Campaign, by the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., and other agencies engaged in patri- 
otic drives specifying that no children under 
eighteen years of age shall be engaged for 
soliciting these funds in any kind of street 
occupation, salvage collecting or theater ap- 
peal. America will be defeating her own 
end if in attempting to provide comforts and 
necessities for our boys across the sea we 
expose their younger brothers and sisters to 
industrial and moral dangers that strike at 
the very roots of democratic institutions. 


With regard to experience in New 
York city in earlier campaigns, Mr. 


Hall said: 


During the late spring months hundreds 
of children in this city, in their eagerness 
to help, were encouraged to engage in open 
street solicitation for the sale of Thrift 
Stamps and for subscriptions to Liberty 
Loans, as well as for cash contributions to 
some of the private war work organizations. 
Many children of good families engaged in 


! 


. 


this work under conditions which at other 
times would have been severely frowned 
upon by their parents. Young girls can- 
vassed ofhce buildings and apartment 
houses and accosted strangers on the street 
in a manner decidedly unwholesome for 
such immature children. 


Fortunately for the children, as well as 
for the community, the objectionable use of 
children in these ways has practically 
ceased in this city. The New York County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross was 
the first to take official action, prohibiting all 
solicitation for that cause on the part of 
children under eighteen years of age. Soon 
after the local school authorities, at the sug- 
gestion of the War Savings Stamp Commit- 
tee and of the Red Cross, sent a letter to all 
principals asking them to discourage chil- 
dren of school age selling stamps or col- 
lecting money for the Red Cross. 


The Boy Scouts of America have also 
officially taken a stand against boys collect- 
ing- money on the streets for war causes, 
because it is felt that such work without 
supervision is unsafe for young boys to par- 
ticipate in. . 


The New York Child Labor Committee 
was delighted a few days ago to learn that 
the head of the Y. W. C. A. War Work 
Council, Mrs. Henry P. Davison, has en- 
dorsed a request to that organization that 
girls under eighteen years of age be barred 
from soliciting funds on the street, and we 
earnestly hope that this standard may be 
adopted by all of the organizations, official 
and private, calling upon the public for 
funds for the various important war causes. 

Following the publication of these 
statements, Mr. Mott, in a letter to Mr. 
Lovejoy, expressed the desire of the 
United War Work Campaign to co- 
operate with the National Child Labor 
Committee in giving full protection to 
youth in earning money for the war 
work fund. In the preliminary instruc- 
tions to leaders of the “earn and give” 
campaign, said Mr. Mott, attention was 
called to the necessity for living up to 
the child labor laws. Street solicitation 
by boys had not been a part of their 
plan, he said. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
PRISONERS 


O less a suggestion than that the 

federal government take over the 
labor of the 50,000 idle prisoners in 
this country and utilize them and the 
industrial plants in which many of them 
are incarcerated for some sort of pro- 
ductive and essential industry is con- 
tained in a resolution adopted last week 
by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com* 
merce. ‘The action followed a talk by 
Warden John Francies, of the Western 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, advo- 
cating this step. What would happen 
if the government should see fit to act 
upon the suggestion and should actually 
extend its operation to some sort of con- 
trol covering all the reformative fea- 
tures of prison life—and then should 
keep the prisons as it may keep the rail- 
roads after peace has come—can only 
be conjectured. A single policy might 
be in the interests of humanity. Prob- 
ably, however, the provisions of many 
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state constitutions would rise up to be 
stumbling blocks; and experimentation, 
which is one of the great needs of penol- 
ogy today, will flourish best perhaps 
where it has forty-eight or more chances 
for a sympathetic hearing than where it 
has one. 
Here is the resolution: 


WHEREAS, The emergency created by 
the war calls for the utmost use of every 
facility possible to be utilized in the produc- 
tion of the things required by the govern- 
ment of the United States and her Allies in 
the struggle for human freedom; 


AND WHEREAS, There are now in the 
prisons of America many thousands of idle 
men and much valuable machinery, which 
could produce millions of dollars’ worth of 
much-needed products but for the fact that 
their use is prohibited by state regulations 
adopted in times of peace when it was not 
foreseen that they would prevent needed pro- 
duction in this time of great national peril; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, by 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, 
that the existing emergency renders it of 
the utmost importance for Congress, by ap- 
propriate legislation, to provide for the 
full and unrestricted use of the labor of 
prisoners, whether with machinery or other- 
wise, for government purposes during the 
period of the war; and further 


RESOLVED, That the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States be requested to 
submit these resolutions to Congress and to. 
ask for an expression hereon by the other 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the na- 
tion, to the end that such expressions also 
may be submitted in connection herewith. 


THE TRIAL OF EUGENE V. 
DEBS 


HE finding of Eugene V. Debs, 

four times candidate for president 
of the United States, guilty on three 
counts of violating the espionage act, in 
Cleveland last week, constitutes per- 
haps the highest point reached by the 
government in its efforts to punish vio- 
lators of that act. Debs has long been 
one of the most prominent of Socialists, 
not only in this country, but interna- 
tionally. His trial was brief and. dra- 
matic. His attorneys presented no evi- 
dence beyond the veteran orator’s own 
speech to the jury. Six hours were re- 
quired by the latter in its deliberations, 
and two days after the verdict of guilty; 
Judge D. C. Westenhaver, United 
States district judge, sentenced Debs to 
ten years’ imprisonment in the federal 
penitentiary at Moundsville, W. Va. 
Bail was granted in the sum of $10,000, 
and permission was given Debs to leave 
the jurisdiction of the court pending the 
disposition by the United States Su- 
preme Court of his appeal for a new 
trial. 

The charge against Debs was based 
on a speech delivered by him at Canton, 
Ohio, June 16. Here are the counts 
on which he was found guilty: 


Attempting to incite insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny, and refusal of duty in the 
military and naval forces; 
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GRIEFS PENT UP WILL BURST 
THE HEART aso 
BREAK THE SPIRIT 


= eA 


My Wife 1s a strangor in town She has 
_no friends She is lonely 


My Brother died it leaves My Mother alone 
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The Mortgage is due and My Wife. 
tes is no Business Woman : 


RIES 


No Ietter trom home for 3 route 


HIS is one of sixteen panels from a Home Service Exhibit 
prepared by the Bureau of Civilian Relief of the Atlantic 


Division of the American Red Cross. 


These panels tell the story 


of what Home Service does for the families of soldiers and 
sailors and for the soldiers and satlors themselves, in cantonments, 


en route to Europe, and overseas. 


are pictured above. 


Some of the soldier's troubles 


Obstructing and attempting to obstruct the 
recruiting and enlistment service; 

Uttering language intended to incite, pro- 
voke, and encourage resistance to the United 
States and to promote the cause of the 
enemy. 


In his speech to the jury Debs said: 


I have no dispute with the evidence pre- 
sented by the government, no criticism for 
the counsel for the prosecution. I would 
not take back a word of what I believe 
right to save myself from the penitentiary. 
I am accused of crime, but I look the court 
in the face, I look the jury in the face, I 
look the world in the face, for in my heart 
no accusation of wrong festers. 


As he spoke Debs alternately faced 
the court, the jury, and lastly, the spec- 


tators. Another unexpected episode oc- 
curred when the court passed’ sentence. 
In answer to the question, “Have you 
anything further to say in your own be- 
half before the court passes sentence 
upon you?” Debs made a long and elo- 
quent exposition of his views on So- 
cialism. Judge Westenhaver replied at 
length, and while expressing sympathy 
for Debs’s courage and sincerity, de- 
clared that these constituted no excuse 
for violation of the law. 

Debs is sixty-three years old. He be- 
gan life as a locomotive fireman on the 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad 
at the age of sixteen, and twenty-two 
years later was president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union. He was candi- 
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date of the Social Democratic Party for { 
president in 1900, and candidate of the 
Socialist Party in 1904, 1908 and 1912. © 


He is famous as the most eloquent of the © 


party’s orators in this country. 


IN THE INTERESTS OF WAR _ 


PRODUCTION 


RESIDENT WILSON apparently 


means business in his efforts to se- ~ 


cure continuous work in important war 


industries, and incidentally to uphold the > 
decisions of the War Labor Board. He — 


has now taken drastic action against one 


set of “recalcitrant”? employers and has © 
threatened drastic action against a set 
of “recalcitrant” employes. On Friday of | 
last week the War Department an- 7 
nounced that it had commandeered the 
plant of the Smith & Wesson Company, ~ 


of Springfield, Mass., manufacturers of 
pistols on government contracts, and 
would operate that plant in the interests 


of continuous production and industrial — 


peace. An officer of the ordnance de- 
partment, it was announced, has been 
placed in charge “of further operation 
in this industry.” 


The statement of the War Depart- — 


ment said: 


This action was made necessary by the re- 
fusal of the Smith & Wesson Company to 
abide by the award of the National War 
Labor Board, rendered August 22, 1918. This 
is the only instance of a manufacturer under 
contract with the War Department arbitra- 
rily rejecting an award by the agency set 
up by the President for the maintenance of 
industrial peace during the war. 


The War Labor Board’s finding 
recommended that the company discon- 
tinue for the period of the war its prac- 
tice of compelling employes to sign indi- 
vidual contracts, one clause of which 
bound the employe not to join a trade 
union; that the right to join trade unions 
be: extended to the workers and that a 
system of collective bargaining be estab- 
lished in the Smith & Wesson plant. 
Under the operation of such a system the 
workers elect shop committees to repre- 
sent them in negotiations with the em- 
ployer on all questions of industrial rela- 
tions. 

Continuing, the statement of the War 
Department said: 


These recommendations were duly ap- 
proved by the War Labor Board, and it be- 
came the duty of the Smith & Wesson Com- 
pany, as well as its employes, to comply. 
The workers have indicated their willing- 
ness to do so, but the company demurred on 
the ground that it had not agreed ‘to submit 
any of its legal rights to the War Labor 
Board for determination and that to comply 
with the award would be to abandon meth- 
ods upon which it had built its business to a 
high state of efficiency. Further, in its letter 
rejecting the War Labor Board’s findings it 
said: 

“The Smith & Wesson Company sees no 
reason why it should abandon its lawful 
and legitimate method of doing business 
known and proved by it to be conducive to 
industrial peace and high efficiency, for the 
fantastic method outlined by the War Labor 
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Board in its recommendations for dealing 
with its employes.” 


This language was held by the War 
Department to be calculated to induce 
other employers to avoid the jurisdiction 
of the War Labor Board and to defeat 
the object of the President in its crea- 
tion. The recommendations contained 
in the board’s findings, says the state- 
ment, 


are in thorough accord with the principles 
and policies to govern industrial relations 
for the period of the war promulgated by 
the President and made the constitution of the 
War Labor Board. ‘These principles and 
policies were adopted by duly selected rep- 
resentatives of organized employers and 
workers of the United States. It is the policy 
of the War Department to give effect to the 
decisions of the War Labor Board in all 
cases coming under the jurisdiction of the 
department. 


The workingmien who have felt the 
threat of the President’s power are the 
striking machinists at Bridgeport, Conn., 
where there has been trouble between 
employers and employes for some time. 
The men were bluntly told that they 
would be barred from employment for 
a year and that draft boards would be 
instructed to reject any claim for exemp- 
tion from military service based on their 
alleged usefulness in war production 
unless they returned to work and accept- 
ed a wage award already made by the 
War Labor Board. ‘The President’s 
warning was contained in a letter ad- 
dressed to the striking men, who had 
sent him resolutions expressing dissatis- 
faction with the board’s award and with 
a subsequent interpretation by an umpire. 
The letter follows: 


Gentlemen: I am in receipt of your reso- 
lutions of September 6 announcing that you 
have begun a strike against your employers 
in Bridgeport, Conn. You are members of 
the Bridgeport branches of the International 
Union of Machinists. As such and with the 
approval of the national officers of your 
union you signed an agreement to submit 
the questions as to the terms of your em- 
ployment to the National War Labor Board, 
and to abide the award which, in accord- 
ance with the rules of procedure approved 
by me, might be made. 


The members of the board were not able 
to reach a unanimous conclusion on all the 
issues presented, and, as provided in its 
constitution, the questions upon which they 
did not agree were carried before an arbi- 
trator, the unanimous choice of the members 
of the board. 


The arbitrator thus chosen has made an 
award which more than 90 per cent of. the 
workers affected accept. You who constitute 
less than 10 per cent refuse to abide the 
award, although you are the best paid of 
the whole body of workers affected, and are, 
therefore, least entitled to press a further 
increase of wages because of the high cost 
of living. But whatever the merits of the 
issue, it is closed by the award. Your strike 
against it is a breach of faith calculated to 
reflect on the sincerity of national organized 
labor in proclaiming its acceptance of the 
principles and machinery of the National 
War Labor Board. 


If such disregard of the solemn adjudica- 
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THE 4 HOME SERVICE HELPS 


TAOw Te O! 


SOLVE DIFFICULTIES | 


| information Bureau 


it By opening an information service 
with staff of workers in close touch 
with Governmental Departments 


- : : ae | 


_My Papers were lost 


"We will help you get 


papers 
ERVICE 


» obtain delayed payments ky 
ASSISTSYOU TO USE GOVERNMENT AIDS. 


Ol of a@ series of three panels showing the responsibility 
faced by Red Cross Home Service. The first pictures meet- 
img that responsibilty by sending special workers to every camp, 
cantonment, naval training station and. hospital, the second by ap- 
pointing special workers in every city, town and rural section 
from which soldiers and sailors have gone. This exhibit was first 
shown at the state fair at Hartford, Conn., September 2. 
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tion of a tribunal to which both parties sub- 
mitted their claims be temporized with, 
agreements become mere scraps of paper. If 
errors creep into awards the proper remedy 
is submission to the award with an applica- 
tion for rehearing to the tribunal. But to 
strike against the award is disloyalty and 
dishonor. ; 

The Smith & Wesson Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., engaged in government work, 
has refused to accept the mediation of the 
National War Labor Board and has flaunted 
its rules of decision approved by presiden- 
tial proclamation. With my consent the 
War Department has taken over the plant 
and business of the company to secure con- 
tinuity in production and to prevent indus- 
trial disturbance. 

It is of the highest importance to secure 
compliance with reasonable rules and pro- 
cedure for the settlement of industrial dis- 


putes. Having exercised a drastic remedy 
with recalcitrant employers, it is my duty to 
use means equally well adapted to the end 
with lawless and faithless employes. 


Therefore I desire that you return to work 
and abide by the award. If you refuse, each 
one of you will be barred from employment 
in any war industry in the community in 
which the strike occurs for a period of one 
year. During that time the United States 
Employment Service will decline to obtain 
employment for you in any war industry 
elsewhere in the United States, as well as 
under the War and Navy Departments, the 
Shipping Board, the Railway Administra- 
tion, and all government agencies, and the 
draft boards will be instructed to reject any 
claim of exemption based on your alleged 
usefulness on war production. 


Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILsoN. 
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LIVE TOPICS AT COMING HEALTH 
; CONFERENCES 


N not so very ancient times the hog was rightly 

celebrated as a great sanitarian, upon which many 
smaller and larger towns depended for the disposal 
of their sewage and waste. Now comes Dr. Burton 
R. Rogers, a veterinarian, who wishes to make the hog the saver of mankind 
by eliminating tuberculosis, bovine and human. 

The claim of Dr. Rogers is that millions of hogs are infected with tu- 
berculosis. Hogs get tuberculosis by eating the manure of tuberculous cows. 
Human beings become tuberculous by drinking tuberculous milk or eating 
tuberculous meat. To find out whether the cows on the farms are tuberculous 
or not we must know from what farm the tuberculous hog comes. Let all 
farmers, therefore, be compelled to tag their hogs with their (the farmers’) 
names and addresses; then the veterinarians in the slaughter houses as soon 
as they discover the tuberculous hog will notify the Department of Agricul- 
ture; the Department of Agriculture will send an inspector to the farm; the 
cows will be bought by the state—and in a year or two no more tuberculosis 
among cows, ergo, no more tuberculosis among human beings. 

As with all logical syllogisms the deduction is.right, provided the premises 
are correct. At any rate, this seems to be a case for investigation by an anti- 
tuberculosis association. 

Dr. Rogers is to read a paper on the subject before the American Public 
Health Association in Chicago next month. 


UBERCULOSIS in relation to war, and the 


PREVENT TUBER- 
CULOSIS IN MAN 
BY TAGGING HOGS 


TUBERCULOSIS problem presented by men rejected from the 
IN RELATION TO army because of tuberculosis, will be the theme of 
WAR the six sectional conferences of the National Tuber- 


culosis Association to be held this fall. The north- 
western conference will be held at Spokane, Wash., October 27 and 28; the 
Mississippi Valley conference at St. Louis, October 2-4; the southwestern con- 
ference at Denver, October 4 and 5; the southern conference at Birmingham, 
Ala., October 11-12; and the North Atlantic and New England conferences at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Providence, R. I., on October 17-18 and October 25-26, re- 
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spectively. 
culosis Association. 

* * 
ARE HOSPITALS 
AS ESSENTIAL AN 
INDUSTRY AS MO- 
TION ~ PICTURES? 


Committee. 


Detailed programs may be obtained from the National Tuber- 


HIS and other very important questions will be 

discussed at the coming annual conference of the 
American Hospital Association, to be held at At- 
lantic City, on September 24-28. Many of the hos- 
pitals have been disorganized by the loss of valuable 
units of their medical and nursing staffs and there seems to be some misunder- 
standing between the representatives of the American Hospital Association 
and the War Department on the conservation of the present usefulness and 
efficiency of the hospitals in this country. 
war and peace will be the subject of discussions. 
Dr. S. S. Goldwater will make a full report of the activities of the War Service 


* * 


The progress of hospitals during 
On Tuesday, September 24, 


When this letter was read to a meet- 
ing of the striking machinists they voted 
to return to work in a body. Their 
representatives reported to the Presi- 
dent, however, that the manufacturers 
refused to reinstate them. ‘The Presi- 
dent promptly despatched a letter to the 
Remington Arms Co., the Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Co., the Liberty. Ordnance 
Co. and other companies in Bridgeport, 
concluding with this sentence: “In 
view of the fact that the workmen have 
so promptly complied with my direc- 
tions, I must insist upon the reinstate- 
ment of all these men.” 


MILITARY RANK FOR ARMY 
NURSES 


46 HEY are ironing out the wrin- 
kles in the face of war. There 
is nothing too good for them.” 

In these words Congressman Tillman, 
of Arkansas, paid a tribute recently to 
the nurses of our army hospitals. The 
endurance and the courage of the nurse 
in the face of long hours, hard ané 


heart-breaking work, and unprecedented 


‘difficulties was in his mind when he 


spoke. 

Because of the general respect, and 
even affection with which the army 
nurse quickly comes to be regarded, peo- 
ple find it difficult to believe that dis- 
crimination is ever shown toward her or 
contempt expressed for her. That both 
of these things happen, and happen often 
enough to make a remedy desirable, is 
the testimony of nurses themselves. One 
remedy has been proposed, and is now 
in the form of a bill before Congress— 
to give army nurses official rank. The 
bill is the Lewis-Raker measure, and is 
now before the Committee on Military 
Affairs in the House and also in the Sen- 
ate. 

Canadian and Australian nurses have 
military rank, graded from lieutenant to 
major. They receive the regular pay 
and allowances, and= wear the regular 
insignia of these ranks. Our nurses 
have no rank and are given no insignia 
of authority. 


“They are neither officers nor pri- 
vates,” says Helen Hoy Greeley, a New 
York lawyer, who is counsel for the 
Committee to Secure Rank for Nurses. 
““There are two ways in which this hin- 
ders the work of the nurse: 


In the first place, it leaves her open to 
the insolence and disobedience of the hos- 
pital orderly who, as an enlisted man, has 
been trained in the army theory that obedi- 
ence is due only a superior rank. A nurse 
recently wrote to me on this very point. 
Speaking of the ward master, she said that 
he is often a sergeant or corporal, but with- 
out any knowledge of hospital work. Hav- 
ing a rank, however, he feels it beneath him 
to accept instructions or obey orders from 
the nurses. The men under him naturally 
feel the same way and take the same at- 
titude. 


In the second place, discriminations oc- 
cur because of the lack of rank. The dis- 
criminations which now exist between the 
British and the American nurses are often 
embarrassing. Because our nurse is not 
classed as an ofhcer she is debarred when on 
leave from many social privileges which 
Allied officer nurses enjoy. In other ways 
she is discriminated against. British nurses 
travel as officers. American nurses take 
what accommodations are left after officers 
are provided for. British orderlies look 
after the luggage of British nurses. Ameri- 
can nurses carry their own. Officers’ quar- 
ters and service are provided for British 
nurses. American nurses sleep in dormi- 
tories. 7 

The remedy for these conditions is to give 
our nurses rank. The Lewis-Raker bill now 
in Congress does this, and without creating 
any difficulties in its way. Relative rank 
only is granted, which does away with ex- 
tra pay, commissions, and any conflicting au- 
thority between the officer nurses and the | 
military officers. The nurse is also placed, 
no matter what her relative rank, below the — 
officers of the medical department of the 
army. In this avay all possible friction is 
avoided. 


“If we can convince Congress that 
we are not demanding rank with any 
thought of an increase of salary; that 
our position over here is quite different 
from that in the good old United States; 
that we suffer in the eyes of foreigners 
from not having any status, perhaps we 
will receive this just recognition,” writes 
an American nurse from France. 

Among the persons who are forming 
the Committee to Secure Rank for 
Nurses are Mrs. V. Everit Macy, Mrs. 
H. O. Havemeyer and Harriet Stanton 
Blatch, of New York city; Mrs. Phillip 
Schuyler Doane, of Chicago; Mrs. Rus- 
sell Alger, Jr., of Detroit; Mrs. Robert 
McKittrick Jones, of St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Augustus P. Gardner, of Wash- 


ington. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NOT A 
NEED NOW 

EW construction of school build- 

ings is not a vital requirement at 

the present time. It must be postponed, 
at least, until all war needs are met. 
This, in effect, is the view expressed by 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the 
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War Industries Board, who has refused 
Mayor John F. Hylan’s request that 
New York city be permitted to have 
materials for her $9,000,000 school 
building program. ‘The refusal is very 
apt to set a precedent that will be fol- 
lowed in dealing with similar requests 
from other parts of the country. 
When New York city opened her 
schools the other day she found the en- 
rollment so large that approximately 
40,000 pupils would have to be on part 
time for lack of seating space. The 
$9,000,000 program was expected to re- 
duce this number considerably. A much 
smaller expenditure for new building 
would have been necessary if the city 
had not decided at last fall’s election to 
give up the Gary plan of duplicate use 
of school buildings, with which it had 
made a promising beginning. A veiled 
suggestion to the city to return to that 
plan may be contained in Mr. Baruch’s 
letter to Mayor Hylan, which uses 
these words: “Surely, under your di- 
rection New York, for the time being, 
can make one building do the work of 
two.” 

Mr. Baruch says in his letter that the 
case of New York city is typical of the 
whole country. There is a ‘direct and 
intimate relationship, he says, between 
“the brick that is set in the walls of a 
building and the shot that is fired at 
the crumbling structure of German 
world domination.” Every unneces- 
sary undertaking ties up labor, capital, 
materials, facilities, transportation and 
-fuel—the “six great elements that form 
the base of our economic structure.” 
There is, at any given time, only a lim- 
ited amount of each of these available, 
and to divert them to other than war 
ends “is worse than a crime—it is a 
blunder that-may cost us dear.” 


Surely, under your direction [continues 
Mr. Baruch] New York, for the time being, 
can make one building do the work of two; 
she can devise expedients whereby none of 
her young shall be unschooled, and yet no 
obstacle be placed in the way of the war 
program. She can, and will, do what other 
of our cities and states have done in aban- 
doning plans for new roads, for new struc- 
tures, and kindred developments, which 
widen the gap between our limited supply 
and the ever-increasing demand arising from 
our war needs. 


Even were the War _ Industries 
Board inclined to grant the request, 
concludes Mr. Baruch, it could not do 
so, for the simple reason “‘that it is not 
physically possible for me to release the 
materials: you ask for, because there are 
no free supplies of these materials, unless 
—and this is unthinkable—you should 
expect that they be taken from the very 
vitals of our war-making machinery. 
And this applies with equal force to the 
heavy demand on man power, already 
acutely short, your proposed enterprise 
entails.” 


BRUTALITY ALLEGED IN 
MILITARY PRISON 


RUTAL methods of prison discipline 

in the military prison at Fort Jay, 
New York harbor, were described by the 
National Civil Liberties Bureau in a 
communication sent to the secretary of 
war last week. The communication 
followed several visits to the institution 
by officers of the bureau. ‘These visits 
were declared to have revealed the fact 
that prisoners were regularly punished 
by solitary confinement on bread and 
water in cells in which the men were 
shackled to the iron gratings of 
the doors for eight hours every day. 
In some instances, it was alleged, these 
punishments continued for weeks at a 
time. 

Conditions at Fort Jay were particu- 
larly complained of, it was explained, 
because of the unsanitary character of 
the punishment cells, which were de- 
clared to be totally dark and located in 
a vaulted chamber having only one small 
opening for light and ventilation. “These 
dark cells, said the bureau’s statement, 
are approximately five feet wide, six 
feet long and eight feet high, with two 
ten inch grated openings for ventilation. 
The men at Fort Jay are kept in the 
cells continuously for a maximum period 
of two weeks on bread and water. “Iwo 
weeks of freedom in the yard intervene 
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before recommitment to the cells is pos- 
sible. 

The officers of the bureau called par- 
ticular attention to the effect of this 
punishment on three conscientious ob- 
jectors recently committed. “These men 
have, on conscientious grounds, refused 
to work in a military prison. Since their 
sentences are for twenty to thirty years 
each they will undergo for an indefinite 
period this punishment for refusing to 
work, alternating between solitary con- 
finement for two weeks and freedom in 
the yard for two weeks. When allowed 
freedom in the yard they are isolated 
from the other prisoners and required to 
cook their own meals in the open over a 
camp fire. Under the present rules, un- 
less modified by the War Department, 
this process, it is declared, will go on 
indefinitely. 

The officers of the bureau who visited 
the prison were: L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, Norman M. Thomas, Rabbi 
Judah L. Magnes and Roger N. Bald- 
win, of New York city, and John S. 
Codman, of Boston. Rabbi Magnes de- 
scribed the punishments as “‘unbeliev- 
ably shocking and revolting to the sense 
of justice of any American regardless of 
his views on conscientious objectors.” 
‘The prison punishments, he said, were in 
marked contrast to the general atmos- 
phere and administration of the prison. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CLARA BarTON, HUMANITARIAN 

By Corra Bacon-Foster. Columbia His- 

torical Society. 79 pp. Price $1; by mail 

of the SuRvEY $1.08. 

We might question less the opening state- 
ment of this book, “First on the long roll 
of America’s great women is Clara Barton. 
First in her ideals—first in her achieve- 
ments,” if the author had selected for her 
brief story more convincing details of those 
ideals and achievements, and fewer quota- 
tions from Miss Barton’s contemporaries 
which, after all, testify but to their estimate 
of her. The book is unqualified in its ad- 
miration for the able founder of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross but it lacks somewhat the es- 
sential quality of human sympathy. Perhaps 
the treatment is too brief for Clara Barton’s 
long life, crammed as it was with humani- 
tarian activities. Yet we feel that the greater 
moments in her life might have been more 
skilfully emphasized by her biographer, and 
her personal qualities, which are praised but 
seldom pictured, more illuminatingly  re- 
vealed to the present generation. 

C. V. DE W. 


AMERICANIZATION THROUGH EDUCATION 


By Loren Stiles Minckley. Published by 
the author. 304 pp. Price $2; by mail of 
the Survey $2.10. 

This is a crudely written description of a 
crudely operating school system in the little 
town over which the author presides as 
school superintendent. His plan for Amer- 
icanizing adults seems to consist only in very 
obvious and rudimentary methods (not ne- 
cessarily successful), such as inviting par- 
ents to hear their children recite, to school 
entertainments and to school picnics. More- 


over, the author, although an “educator,” 
is clearly illiterate. He begins a laudatory 
poem addressed to the eagle, “Oh, Thou 
ignoble bird of prey!” . The meaning he 
intended was just the opposite. 

W. B. K. 


Your Necro NEicHBor. By Benjamin Braw- 
ley. Macmillan Co. 100 pp. Price $.60; 
by mail of the Survey $.65. 

An APPEAL TO CONSCIENCE. By Kelly Miller. 
Macmillan Co. 108 pp. Price $.60; by 
mail of the Survey $.65. 

These are attractive handbooks and if, 
for a moment, one wonders why such special 
pleading is needed a glance back at the 
tale of slavery explains their reason for 
being. Slavery was impossible in the nine- 
teenth century without a belief in the inher- 
ent inferiority of the black man; and such 
a belief is necessary today while the coun- 
try continues Negro disfranchisement, segre- 
gation and lynching. So we have two able 
colored scholars appealing to the American 
people to believe that the Negro is human, 
as they are, and, like them, desiring free- 
dom and opportunity in this country. Mr. 
Brawley’s book has an historical review, 
with chapters on the Negro in industry and 
in education, and makes an excellent little 
text-book for one unfamiliar with the sub- 
ject. It contains a chapter in tribute to the 
late Joanna P. Moore, one of the many 
consecrated northern white women who 
went to the South at the end of the Civil 
war and worked with untiring, loving de- 
votion for the uplift of the emancipated 
race. Its disposal in the last. chapter of 
the arguments of some of the Negrophobes 
is illuminating and convincing. 

Prof. Kelly Miller.is a master of style 
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PPLE ER 
HAND SCREWS and CLAMPS 


Have you had trouble in finding the proper 
clamp for your requirements ? 


In our 16-page catalog of Hand Screws and Clamps 
we show a very large variety for every conceivable 
purpose. We have them of Wood, Iron and Steel, 
plain and adjustable, rapid acting, etc. For carpen- 
ters, wood workers, machinists, etc. 


Catalog No. 153 upon request 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 
HARDWARE, TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


r NEW YORK, SINCE 184 4TH AVE. and 13TH ST. : 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 


tome) On eee _for which I will pay on delivery: 
(Date) 
oe $5. U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $.__........-—-----» each 
witSinte number wanted) (See prices below) 
= =o See _25c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 
(State number wanted) 
6" Naiic 22 iarae eae I Meta tetien = 0K | 
Address w= SEs ee ee ee ae Rea UNE ES eM 
oF W.S.S. COST DURING 1918 
oO) fort ste) ee Hg Os He 
° '. Ve . 
pibetee need) fae 417 | Se» 242071 423 
REAR heres, W.S.S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 1923 
CARRNS er 


a fine 


to Conscience is 
polemic against lawlessness and segregation 


and his Appeal 


and in favor of true democracy. His ring- 
ing sentences call up the figure of the man 
himself, strong, black, of witty speech, able 
with a turn of phrase to show the hole in 
an opponent’s argument, a master reasoner 
on a subject too often drenched in un- 
reasoning prejudice. His most suggestive 
chapter is that on Righteousness in which 
shows with merciless logic that the 
morality of a people is shown by its treat- 
ment of the oppressed. Written at a time 
when, as never before, America is filled 


Bausch 1 lomb 


alopticon 
WHE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Invaluable for pur- 
poses of entertainment 
and _ instruction—an 
ideal projection lantern he 
for Church or Sunday 
School. Models _ for 
either lantern slides or 
opaque objects 


Sisk! cards, photo with sympathy for the oppressed in Europe, 
ORE ARR i 628 it brings a timely message for democracy 


at home. It sounds the note of Negro man- 
hood that rejoices those who love men but 
that is bitter to those who love slaves. 
“Negroes all over this nation,” he says, “are 
aroused as they never have been before. 
It is not the wild hysterics of the hour but 
a determined purpose that this country shall 
be made a safe place for American citizens 
of whatever color in which to live and work 
and enjoy the fruits of hanoviness.” 

Professor Hart in his preface assures us 
that “the merit of the book is its vigorous 
and well stated appeal to reason, a call 
for a just application of the moral princi- 
ples of which America is proud.” 

Mary WHITE OVINGTON. 


Equipped with the 
new gas-filled Maz- 
da Lamp,  abso- 
lutely automatic. 

Because of the 
demands made upon our resources for some of 
the government’s most important military needs, 
we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud to be of service in 
this world crisis, we shall expect to serve our 
other patrons even more efficiently than before 
when the world is again at peace. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Photographic and Ophthalmic 


Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun Sights. Search- 
light Reflectors and Other High Grade Optical Products. 


OUR DEAFENED SOLDIERS 


To THE Eprror: I have read with deep 
interest the very able article in the SuRvEY 7 
for September 7 by Rose Goldsmith Stern © 
entitled Our Deafened Soldiers. The gen- 
eral plan which Mrs. Stern has worked out 
has been successfully tried among civilians 
during the past few years by the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, the earliest 
and largest of a group of organizations en- 
gaged in social service work among the hard 
of hearing. These leagues, which are con- 
ducted by hard of hearing persons (those 
whose hearing has become impaired after 
speech has been perfected), are operating 
in San Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburgh, and Newark, N. J., with indica- 
tions that others will soon be started in 
Omaha, Cincinnati, and other important 
cities. 

It is necessary to bear in mind in any 
consideration of this subject the essential 
distinction between the hard of hearing and 
the congenitally deaf, popularly called deaf 
mutes. ‘The hard of hearing man has re- 
ceived his education according to the usual 
methods, selects his vocation in accordance 
with his tastes or abilities without any lim- 
itation of handicap, and subsequently suffers 
through accident or ear disease a degree of 
impairment of the hearing which often 
makes necessary a complete readjustment, 
industrial and personal. The congenitally 
deaf man, or one who has become deaf so 
early in life that speech has had to be taught 
artificially, receives vocational instruction in 
his institutional school according to his lim- 
itations, and consequently offers no problem 
of readjustment to the employment worker 
or the welfare worker. For him the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf and many 
other fine and helpful organizations exist. 

The numerous and pressing problems of 
the hard of hearing were never recognized, 
nor were attempts made to meet them, until 
our league was founded in 1911 by the deeply 
lamented Edward B. Nitchie. It offers to 
our people free scholarships in lip-reading 
and other educational advantages, an active 
and successful employment bureau which 
has made a study of suitable vocations and 
has many firms listed who are employing the 
hard of hearing, and numerous appropriate 
recreations. 

It is obvious that the deafened soldier be- 
longs to this hard of hearing group rather 
than to the deaf group, as he started in life 
with normal hearing and every expectation 
of retaining it. Since our country entered 
the war the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing has been in constant communica- 
tion with Colonel Richardson, of the sur- 
geon-general’s office, who is in charge of the 
reconstruc‘ion of deafened soldiers and who 
has asked the leacue to be ready to fit into 
the government’s scheme of reconstruction 
when requested. We have a staff of teachers 
of lip-reading ready to give their services at 
any time. We are in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Labor for 
civilian placement at present and discharged 
deafened soldier placement later, and with 
the department’s returned soldier section for 
general welfare work. We are cooperating 
with the Red Cross Institute, also with the 
Red Cross Home Service, in assistance to 
hard of hearing wives and mothers of sol- 
diers. 

We offer, besides lip-reading scholarships 
and free employment service, the advice of 
our consulting board of otologists; five clubs 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” 


advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Young woman over 25 for 
neighborhood work and some club work, 


for settlement in Eastern city. Address 
2870 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Experienced woman to take 
charge of girls’ house. in children’s home. 
Address 2876, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN with wide and unusual experience 
in social and religious work seeks opening 
as executive. Salary $5000. Address 2867 
SURVEY. 


Pennsylvania School For 


Social Service 
Trains qualified students for all fields of 
social work and graduate nurses for public 
Classes begin September 30. 


health work. 
For bulletin address Frank D, Watson, 
Acting Director, 1302 Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


You Can Take 


Your Place 


among the builders of the new world the 
war is making, only if you are trained. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
for COMMUNITY WORKERS 


will give you a one year’s course that 
will prepare you for professional work in 


Federal and State Community Labor 
Bureaus 

Industrial Housing 

Organization of Recreation in Munition 
and Shipbuilding Towns 

Work of The Community Training 
Camp Activities 

Community Councils of Defense 

Helping Organize the National Pro- 
gramme in every American Commu- 
nity for Health 

Community Centres, 


Child Welfare 
Services. 


100 per cent of our students find positions 
waiting. 

For catalog and complete information address 

Abigail A. Freeman, Registrar, 

70 Fifth Avenue .... New York 


Read what 
Schweinitz has to say on char- 


Karl de 


ity organizations changing 
their names in the Survey 
Next Week 


covering different educational or recreational 
objects or suited to different ages; frequent 
entertainments, including lectures; a bible 
class; a shop where the hard of hearing may 
sell their handiwork; assistance in obtaining 
suitable. hearing devices where such aids are 
needed; a large, comfortable meeting room, 
with books, magazines and a piano (the 
latter is much used and greatly enjoyed). 
All these are cordially and gratefully offered 
to the discharged deafened soldier, as well 
as personal interest and the fellowship of 
others who have met the same problem as 
he and have conquered it. 

Anyone who is interested and who desires 
fuller information or who would like to see 
our work in operation will be cordially wel- 
comed at the league’s headquarters, 35-37 
West Thirty-ninth street. With appreciation 
of the SurRvey’s attention to all sides of so- 
cial work, ANNETTA W. PECK, 
[Corresponding Secretary, New York League 

for the Hard of Hearing] 

New York city. 


JOTTINGS 
(Continued from page 682) 


vocational training of returned soldiers, Dr. 
Gilmour became parole commissioner for 
the Provincial penal institutions. His death 
is thus described in a letter to the SuRvEY 
by J. J. Kelso, superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Neglected and Dependent Children 
of Ontario: “After breakfast on the morn- 
ing of Monday, July 29, he walked out in 
his garden to admire the flowers before leav- 
ing for his office, and while there was sud- 
denly overcome, death taking place within 
an hour. He leaves behind many who will 
long cherish his memory, and this is espe- 
cially true of legal offenders who were up- 
lifted and inspired by his cheery words and 
practical help.” 


RECENT press dispatches carry the in- 
formation that, according to a report just 
made public by a special investigating com- 
mittee of the Treasury Department, habitual 
use of morphine, cocaine, heroin and prep- 
arations containing other narcotic drugs has 
increased rapidly in the United States within 
the past two years. A drastic anti-narcotic 
law, to be passed at this session of Con- 
gress, is said to be one of the recommenda- 
tions of this committee, which was held by 
Representative Rainey, of Illinois. Its in- 
vestigations are declared to show that 
“thousands of drafted men have been dis- 
missed from military camps after it was 
found that they were drug addicts, and that 
this number included many who systematic- 
ally developed the habit after being drafted 
in order to insure their dismissal.” The 
number of drug addicts in the United States 
is placed at 1.500,000, of whom 1,000,000 are 
known as such in their communities, and the 
balance are secret drug users. The neces- 
sary remedial measures are declared to be 
embodied in the new revenue bill, which 
provides for registration of manufacturers 
and dealers in proprietary medicines con- 
taining compounds of narcotic drugs as well 
as pure drugs. 


THE Training School for Community 
Workers of the People’s Institute of New 
York city announces an intensive three 
months’ course, in addition to its regular 
courses, to prepare men and women for 
service in federal and other employment 
bureaus. There is said to be a need for 
trained workers in such service and also in 
the community work of industrial towns. 
The course, which will begin October 15, 
will include field work to be carried on in 
cooperation with the New York State Di- 
vision of the United States Employment 
Service. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weckly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


An AccouNTING SYSTEM FOR A COOPERATIVE STORE. 
By Earl Browder. 16 pp. 5 cts. Published by 
The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


For VatuE Receivep. <A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grirts anD Kuaxri. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Heattu Insurance. Discussion of bill endorsed by 
New York State Federation of Labor. Address, 
Edward A, Bates, 223 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


IMMIGRATION LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O: Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


Maxkinc THE Boss EFFIciEnrT. 
a New Industrial Régime. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Necro New-Comers 1n Detroit, Micu. By George 
Edmund Haynes. Price 20 cents each, $15 per 
hundred. Home Missions Council, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


You SHoutp Know Agout Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. _Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents @ line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews’ 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
Frrst NatTionaL CoNnvENTION OF AMERICAN CoopP- 
ERATIVE SocIETIES. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


UP TO the close of business August 29 more 
than $30,000,000,000 of government insur- 
ance had been written to protect American 
soldiers and sailors and their families, ac- 
cording to the announcement by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo. Approximately 
3,400,000 insurance applications had been 
received by the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, whose working force now consists of 
more than 10,000 persons. The bureau has 
sent out nearly 5,000,000 allotment and al- 
lowance checks to the families of soldiers 
and sailors, representing an aggregate dis- 


bursement of about $140,000,000. Checks 
are now going forward at the rate of 
1,000,000 a month—probably the largest 


number of checks issued by any single es- 
tablishment in the world. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


. [ADVERTISEMENT] 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


SuRvEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 

If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social” 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 


capitals. ] 
Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 


(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SURVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to. which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 
out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPiM. 
Blindness, Nerz. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, So, 
Conservation, Ccut. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, CLA. 
Cooperation, Cra, 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fcecca. 
County Ywcea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 


Natl. Board of the Ywea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Electoral Reform, Tr, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. - 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH * 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
. for Study and Prevt, Tuberculosis. 
. for Ment. Hygiene. 
d . for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Ncsw, Newa, Rear. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aaty, 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nctc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEA. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, RerepM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Ncwa, Niws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Ncemu. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com, on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nete. 

Legislative Reform, Apru, 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 


Mental Hygiene, Crrm, Ncmu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, NFs. 
Negro Training, Hr, Nirucan, Ti. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apua, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Apra, Praa, Wecs, 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 
Public Health, Norun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Nuucan, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, Nwweymca, Apgea, Wecs. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 


Sanatoria, Nasprt. 
Self-Government, Nuww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, AsHa, Mssx. 
Schools, Angea, Hi, T1. 

Short Ballot, Sxo. 

Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. a 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Porta, Wecs. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncemu, Praa, Ncewa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacyw. 


Tuberculosis Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive ‘Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Gwec, Nwweymca, RcicpM. 4 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home! Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council, 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwcc. 
War Camp Community Service. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Niuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, iterature. Exhibits, Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


AMZRICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
diseases, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemt- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
eae Annual membership dues, $3. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
BH. Perky,, sec’y; 2: W. 13 St.,° New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
)» Columbus, Ohio. : 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mer. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
lerection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object—To promote an intelligent interest in so- 
cialism among college men and women. Annual 
membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L, V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
serships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias;' educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, ete. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
summer of 1919, Atlantic City. Main division and 
chairman: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
OPREC 


MM. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


. : ' ; : 
Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
ean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 

in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 

of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New. York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul. 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 Sty 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C, 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open. 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMutrtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard §S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns, Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y, 


IMPORTANT FICTION 


A Spanish Epic of the Marne 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, Author of “ The Shadow of the Cathedral.” Net, $1.90 
Authorized Translation by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. : 


New York Sun says: “A work of genius from the hands of the greatest of the Iberian Novelists. A powerful 
and masterful piece of writing with a sense of restraint that places the author in the front rank of novel- 
ists. A wonderful character study. A stupendous work, and an altogether successful attempt to translate the 
horror of war by means of the written word.” 


SALT. The Education of Griffith Adams 


sy CHARLES G. NORRIS. Net, $1.50 
Hailed by the critics as one of the strongest pieces of fiction written in years, 
The Graphic: “The most interesting novel that I have read this year, and for many a year for that matter.” 
Chicago Post: “A powerful exhibition of personal literary ability. The characters are real flesh and blood, the 
Writing is strong, unadorned, forceful.” 
New York Tribune: “ This book is assuredly one that must be very seriously reckoned with among the im- 
portant fiction of today.” 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO COULDN’T-GET-OVER-IT 


By ALFRED SCOTT BARRY. Net, $1.50 
New York Times: “If any lover of the quaint, the whimsical, and the charming should turn aside from Mr. 
Barry’s novel on the supposition that its. title indicates a juvenile he would make a great mistake. For it is not 
at all a juvenile, although children with imaginations are likely to delight in it. On the contrary, so much is 
it a story for grown-ups that only those with fully developed intellects and hearts can be quite sure of get- 
ting the full flavor of its humor, its beauty, its romance, and its significance.” 


BEFORE THE WIND 3y JANET LAING. Net, $1.50 


Philadelphia Record says: “‘ Before the Wind’ is not a novel to be ignored. It is one of the best the presses 
have given us this year. Its humor, satire and studies of human foibles are irresistible.” 

Mrs Thos. Wentworth Higginson, in a letter to the publishers, dated July 28, 1918, says: ‘‘Gentlemen: As I 
cannot thank the author, I want to thank you for the delightful book ‘ Before the Wind’ I have read it twice, 
and got as much enjoyment out of it the second time as the first.” 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL tice ceti'Siprem. Net, $1.50 


Boston Post: “It seems a long journey from rural America of today to ‘the grandeur that was Rome.’ But 
Edward Lucas White makes ancient Rome so understandable that one can get there without changing mental 
gears. Mr, White, without sacrificing historical accuracy, has been able to write a story of long ago that not 
only brings the past vividly before our eyes, but also keeps us interested in the eventful lives of his characters.” 


THE THIRD ESTATE By MARJORIE BOWEN. Net, $1.75 


A forceful and spirited story of the French Revolution, The Episodes of those troublous and soul-stirring times 
form the background for a superb portrayal of the brilliant and eruel Marquis de Sarcey and those men and 
Women unfortunate enough to cross his path, 

Tie anthor las drawn this tamultuous epoch with an intensity of vigor and a romantic interest that raise it 
from the dead ashes of prosaic history to a vivid drama of human life. 


A DREAMER UNDER ARMS By F. G. HURRELL, Net, $1.50 


A war novel which does not describe the actual fighting but the reaction of war and especially of close asso- 
ciation with men in the conditions of barracks and trench life on a retired and sensitive man, who hitherto 
held himself aloof from his fellow creatures and considered himself rather superior to them 


There is a lot of real human interest in this book which makes it quite unlike any other war novel which has 
yet come out. 


THE WAR HOG 3y EDWARD PEPLE. 


Illustrated »  ispiece in colors by Harrison Fisher. 
A rarel: ‘ certain to touch the hearts of all readers,’ and especially appealing to all lovers of 
dogs. : 


All royalties from the sale of this little book will be donated by Mr. Peple to the American Red Cross Suciety. 


UNDER FIRE By HENRI BARBUSSE. Translated by Fitzwater Wray. Net, $1.50 


Bdmond Rostand says: “1 admire ‘Le Feu’ because it is a poem—a great poem, tumultuous and adinirably ar- 
ranged. There is in it what I like most in the world—infinite detail, without meretricious glitter. All whom I 
have heard discussing if up to the present are unanimously agreed on its literary beauty and its tremendously 
real significance. It is a splendid thing to have written a Romance from which history will borrow.” 
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